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Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
vs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun 
LESS THAN KIND 


Catherine Lacey, Diane Cilento 


COMEDY (Whi 2578). Members only 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.40 & 8.40 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Elizabeth Sellars 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed.. Sat. 2.30 
rTHE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 
Ray Lawler, June Jago, Kenneth Warren 
OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
RICHARD Ill 
Season closes 20th July 
PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A DEAD SECRET 
Paul Scofield, Megs Jenkins, Laidman Browne 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
rHE MAKING OF MOO 


*+STOLL (Hol, 3703) 





5.0 & 8.0 


Aylmer 


Evs. 7.30 
Commencing Ist July for five weeks 
TITUS ANDRONICUS 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle 





Comedies 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
rHE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Dora Bryan 
ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat 
JANUS 
Googie Withers and John McCallum 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
A MONTH OF SUNDAYS 
A. E. Matthews, Jane Baxter, lan Hunter 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
vs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE AND THE 3ACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
Michael Wilding, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 
HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 
LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
LOVE AND LAUGHTER 
Walter Fitzgerald, Barbara Everest 





5.30 & 8.30 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during July. 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SIX MONTHS’ GRACE 
Yvonne Arnaud, Michael Shepley 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.0 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE ! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 
WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 
Alan MacNaughtan 
ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
IT’S THE GEOGRAPHY THAT COUNTS 
John Gregson, Liam Redmond, Jane Griffiths 


5.15 & 8.15 











Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 

Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat 
DAMN YANKEES 
Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FANNY 


Doreen Duke, Kevin Scott 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 


Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


PRINCES (Tem. 6569) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
KISMET 
Tudor Evans, Diane Todd, Sheila Bradley 
SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs, 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ZULEIKA 
Mildred Mayne, David Morton, Peter Woodthorpe 
SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 


Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 


5.45 & 8.45 


Elizabeth Seal 


Robert Morley Ilan Wallace 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


*+GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Opening mid-July 
OH! MY PAPA! 
The Swiss Musical Comedy 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Mat. Sat. 2.30 
VARIETY 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
WE'RE HAVING A BALI 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
PLAISIRS DE PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic, 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA 


Season closes 20th July 


*ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Commencing 9th July 
FESTIVAL BALLET 


*SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
Commencing Ist July for three weeks 
ROYAL BALLET 
Commencing 22nd July 
NEW OPERA COMPANY 


Commencing 29th July 
BALLET RAMBERT 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.1 Twice Nightly 8.45 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in the 1957 London Palladium Show 
* WE’RE HAVING A BALL” 
with JOAN REGAN, THE GOOFERS, etc 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.30 
Until Saturday July 20th 
LONNIE DONEGAN ALMA 
and His Skiffle Group COGAN 
Plus Usual Big Variety Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
“PLAISIRS de PARIS’’ 
Sensational Spectacle! 
Five of the World’s Most Exciting Girls 
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42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you’ll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


Bag Provee 


| 
| 
| 


| HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 
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WELCOMBE 
HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 








NO 
v 

\Y A country-house hotel two miles 

ney from Stratford-upon-Avon on the 

3 y A.46 road to Warwick. An ideal 

\// centre during the Shakespeare Season, 

ney for visiting Warwick Castle, 

.¥, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, the Vale of 

// Evesham and touring the Cotswold 


n 
\ 


V 

\7 countryside. Private bathrooms and 

no, suites. Dinner dances every Saturday. 
vy 


/ Diner a la Fourchette and 
Theatre Supper served during the 
Shakespeare Season. 


A 
\°/ 


x 
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KOA 


\/) Guests met by car at 
Stratford-upon-Avon station 
on request. 


\o7 
\// 


FA 
Wy 
WW} 
Ko 
NY) 

V/ 
ney 


\y Tel: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611 
yy A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 


The Resident Manager will be happy 
to give full details. 


Please quote reference W.H.6 when writing. 





the 
amateur stage 
handbook 


By Peter Hamilton 





Here in one handy volume is a 
modern, comprehensive treatment 
of all aspects of the amateur stage 
Those concerned with amateur 
productions find this book 
invaluable. Everything dealing with 
a society is described, from the 
initial organisation of the group and 
the management of finances, to the 
building of scenery and the 
technique of acting As_ Bransby 
Williams says in his foreword: “‘It is 
one of the most detailed instructors 
that has ever come my way.” 
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the 
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Paul Scofield and Megs 
A Dead Secret. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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Over the Footlights 


T this year’s York Festival (23rd June to 14th 

July) the Mystery Plays are being performed 
in a new production by E. Martin Browne, in a 
new transcription by Canon J. S. Purvis, and with 
new scenic designs by Norah Lambourne. The 
beautiful setting in the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey 
makes a wonderful background for the plays, 
which tell the story of mankind from the Creation 
of the World to the Last Judgment. Special 
interest attaches to the Festival this year as the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh are to see the 
York Mystery Plays on 10th July. In addition to 
The School for Scandal and Major Barbara by 
the York Repertory Company, Brecht’s The Cauca- 
sian Chalk Circle has had its first European pro- 
duction in English at the Festival by a company 
of R.A.D.A. students under their Principal, John 
Fernald. 

Plays presented too late for review in this 
issue include The Making of Moo at the Royal 
Court on 25th June; Love and Laughter, a first 
play in verse by David Piper, and Less than Kind, 
another first play by Derek Monsey, starring Diane 
Cilento and Catherine Lacey. This latter will also 
be a first production by Yvonne Mitchell, the 
author’s wife. 

Highlight of July is undoubtedly Titus 
Andronicus, starring the Oliviers, which opened its 
five weeks’ West End Season at the Stoll on Ist 
July, following the triumphant European tour. 
Odd Man In by Claude Magnier, adapted by Robin 
Maugham, has a cast of three played by Donald 
Sinden, Muriel Pavlow and Derek Farr and comes 
to the St. Martin’s on 16th July. On 8th July at 
the Palace will begin a limited season of the Dublin 
Festival production of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, starring Margaret Rutherford. Two new 
musicals will be the musical fantasy by Gordon 
Snell called Antarctica, with music by Peter Green- 
well, at the Players’ Theatre on 4th July and Oh! 
My Papa! the Bristol Old Vic production of the 
successful Swiss musical, which is expected at the 
Garrick early in July. 

During the past month the English theatre lost 
through death two outstanding personalities in 
Julia Neilson and Esmé Percy. Both in their way 
were links with the past. Julia Neilson, who died 
on 27th May at the age of 88, had become a legend 
in her lifetime but there must still be many play- 
goers, particularly in the provinces, who remem- 
ber the nostalgic days when this great actress was 
touring the country with her husband, Fred Terry. 
Esmé Percy, a unique personality, who died in his 
sleep on 16th June at the age of 69, bore about 
him an air of distinction to the end of his life. 
He was undoubtedly the greatest actor of Shaw’s 
plays that we have known. F.S. 
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Donald Wolfit 


the first actor since 1953 to receive a knighthood, 
was cited for this honour in this year’s Birthday 
Honours List. His many admirers will rejoice at 
this Royal acknowledgment of his great work for 
the English Theatre over many years in this country 
and abroad. Our picture shows him with his wife, 
Rosalind Iden, in their last London appearance in 
the Spring in Montherlant’s **Malatesta’’. 


Evelyn Laye 


who comes to the Cambridge on 9th July in “Silver 

Wedding”’, the comedy by the late Michael Clayton 

Hutton in which she is co-starring with her hus- 

band, Frank Lawton. This will be their first West 
End play together. 





New Shows Reviewed 


CAMBRIDGE 


**A Month of Sundays” 

ERALD SAVORY’S new comedy pro- 

vides an amiable, if unexacting evening's 
entertainment. The plot is thin but frequent 
flashes of humour keep it jogging along 
pleasantly and it has A, E. Matthews at 
his best in the réle of Major Twomely- 
Bickford, a gentleman tramp with a con- 
venient habit of fainting when asked to 
move on. 

To an old farmhouse in a remote part 
of Cornwall come Oliver Sylvester (lan 
Hunter), his wife Mary (Jane Baxter) and 
their three daughters; the romantic, teenage 
Jenny (Sylvia Bidmead), the sophisticated 
and man-mad Marion (Diana Fairfax) and 
the gentle and thoroughly nice Sarah (Rona 
Anderson). Oliver has deserted his business 
in London in favour of a back-to-the-land 
campaign, and the humour derives mainly 
from the family’s efforts to be entirely self 
sufficient (without modern farming aids), 
like the first settlers in America, and in the 
discovery that Mary has a secret supply of 
tinned food with which she has been supple- 
menting the meagre produce of the farm. 
Love interest is supplied by Tim Riley 
(Anthony Oliver) a hired farmhand who 
views the Sylvesters’ unscientific farming 
with indignation. 

The play’s main fault lies in the fact that 
all the humour springs from situations rather 
than from characterisation, and the players, 
though excellent, have a thin time. All, 
that is, except A. E. Matthews, whose flair 
for improvisation stands him in good stead. 

L.M. 


OLD VIC 


‘King Richard Iii’ 
AS a company the Old Vic has not 
appeared this season to such good 
advantage as it does in Douglas Seale’s latest 
production. That Mr. Seale has a way with 
Shakespeare’s Histories is well known but it 
is Interesting to note that he always seems to 
get the best out of the material offered. The 
action is swift and exciting, the teamwork 
excellent and the players speak their lines 
with real feeling and without that bellowing 
that too often mars the performance. The 
trio of Queens are particularly satisfying. 
Barbara Jefford as Lady Anne and Margaret 
Whiting as Elizabeth are excellent and Fay 
Compton, who returned to the company for 
this production, shows that the rages of that 





“A Month of Sundays’’—Cambridge 
Nay 


“King Richard IIIl''—Old Vic, 29th May 

“A Dead Secret’’—Piccadilly, 30th May 
(See pages 9-14) 

“Dear Delinquent’’—Westminster, 5th June 

“Free As Air’’—Savoy, 6th June 

“Polish State Theatre’’—Scala, 7th June 

“Time to Speak’’—Aris, 10th June 

“Six Months’ Grace’’—Phoenix, 

“It's the Geography that 
James’s, 12th June, 

“Kurfiirstendamm Drama Company” — 
Sadler's Wells, 17th June 


28th 


lith June 
Counts”’—St 











old termagant Margaret can te presented 
without ranting. No wonder the court 
turned pale with such a one in its midst. 

John Humphry gives an interesting study 
of King Edward. David Dodimead is im- 
pressive as the unhappy Clarence, while a 
more sinister pair of murderers than Derek 
New, and in particular David King, it would 
be hard to find. Also outstanding are Derek 
Francis as Buckingham and Derek Godfrey, 
who doubled Earl Rivers and James Tyrrel 
so effectively it was difficult to realise this 
was the same actor. 

But the play is nothing without Richard 
and Robert Helpmann had a hard task 
tefore him. That he does not altogether 
succeed seems to be due to the fact that he 
presents a deformed creature gleefully and 
maliciously evil. One felt no pity or terror 
and laughed at him rather than with him, 
while the lack of sinister and dynamic charm 
made nonsense of the Lady Anne sequence. 

Leslie Hurry’s beautiful costumes glowed 
effectively against his sombre setting backed 
by a gigantic spider's web. L.M. 


WESTMINSTER 


**Dear Delinquent’’ 


ANY people enjoy most what they have 

enjoyed before and those who are 
content to leave the avant garde in miasma 
and the Lord Chamberlain in peace should 
betake them to Dear Delinquent, a comedy 
by Jack Popplewell, which opened on Sth 
June, for it makes a good contribution to 
London’s entertainment. It concerns a 
teen-age girl-burglar discovered in a 
bachelor’s flat. She is a taking little thing, 
in more ways than one, and she is delight- 
fully played by Anna Massey. The 
susceptible bachelor, nervous, apprehensive 
and impecunious, is brilliantly presented by 





David Tomlinson as a _ kind of Bertie 
Wooster made perceptive by sorrow and 
sore feet. H.G.M. 


SAVOY 


s 


**Free as Air’ 
EGINNING slowly and rather lamely, 
and never attaining the wit of Salad 
Days, the new musical by Dorothy Reynolds 
and Julian Slade nevertheless proves to have 
the same charm and air of escapism which 
have kept their other show running so long 
at the Vaudeville. Julian Slade’s music 
displays no new inventiveness, however, 
though here it is fully orchestrated, and one 
or two of the songs have a popular and lively 
ring, notably “Let the Grass Grow”, “The 
Boat’s In” and “Testudo”. 

Free as Air concerns an obscure island 
called Terhou, off Jersey, where the simple 
folk live an idyllic existence untouched by 
modern civilisation. A much _ publicised 
young heiress, Geraldine Melford, takes 
refuge here, falls under Terhou’s spell, much 
helped by Albert, son of the “Lord of the 
Manor”, Lord Postumous, and is elected the 
island’s Queen for a year. She is none too 
pleased, therefore, when her fiancé, Jack 
Amersham, a racing driver with a roving eye, 
discovers her hide-out in the company of a 
ruthless woman reporter, Ivy Crust. But Ivy 
too falls under the spell, and romance takes 
a hand all round in the happy ending. 

The company enter very fully into the 
spirit of this nostalgic piece, and newcomers 
Gillian Lewis as Geraldine and Josephine 
Tewson as Ivy, give nicely contrasted per- 
formances, the former having a charming 
voice. Particularly appealing is Michael 
Aldridge’s delightfully eccentric Lord Paul 
Postumous, John Trevor wears an authentic 
air of naivety as his son and heir, Albert, 
and other characters of the island are con- 
vincingly portrayed by Dorothy Reynolds as 
Miss Catamole, Howard Goorney as Mr. 
Potter, Roy Godfrey as Mr. Mutch, and 
Vincent Charles as Bindweed. Patricia 
Bredin (Molly) is a lively native lass and 
Gerald Harper plays Jack Amersham with 
the requisite brittle charm. F.S. 


ARTS 


**Time to Speak’’ 


- is such an excellent idea for repertory 

companies from London’s perimeter to 
be seen in the West End, that it seemed a 
pity that Hornchurch Rep, should make their 
debut in such an indifferent play. 


A. E. Matthews 


as he appears in “A Month of Sundays’, the new 
comedy at the Cambridge. Mr. Matthews celebrated 
seventy years on the stage on 12th June, when the 
company at the Cambridge held a party at the theatre 
in his honour to which Mr. Matthews himself appro- 
priately invited as guests the youngest actress in every 
show in London. (Picture by David Sim) 


Sylvia Rayman’s Time to Speak is a 
thriller of so many loose ends that credi- 
tility is the first victim. Lewis, a no-good 
West End type, and Jacqueline, his wife, 
crash in a fog while escaping from London 
by car after Lewis has killed a man. They 
hope to get to the Continent, but are forced 
to take refuge in a cottage, where a blind 
lawyer and his wife live a hermit existence. 
There is a sub-plot by which Jacqueline, who 
is capable of better things than her past 
might suggest, is instrumental in tringing 
hope to their recently blinded host. How- 
ever she ultimately needs all her ingenuity 
to stop her husband from miurdering this 
innocent couple and taking their place in a 
plane for Switzerland and freedom. But as 
the fugitives’ plans are discussed fortissimo 
throughout in the small living room of the 
cottage, with host and hostess always within 
earshot, we are inclined to lose interest in 
the fate of all concerned. 

James Grout (Lewis), Gwendoline Watford 
(Jacqueline), Tony Church (Paul, the blind 
man) and Jessica Spencer (Lydia) deserve 
high praise for splendid acting under diffi- 
cult circumstances, FS. 





Tudor 
Evans 


who is 
appearing 


in *“*Kismet’’ 


at the 
Princes, 
has been on 
tour with 
the show, 
having 
taken over 
the réle of 
Hajj from 
Alfred 
Drake at 
the Stoll in 
the middle 
of last year. 


PHOENIX 
**Six Months Grace’”’ 


HIS is a comedy by Robert Morley and 

Dundas Hamilton about a dried fruit 
business in Covent Garden, a curious con- 
cern in many ways, in which the women 
take over control and squander the cash 
resources. Then the surviving male 
director is in disgrace because, owing to 
his sagacity, resources are temporarily cut 
off. The play rambles about and changes 
its course and makes it difficult for the 
watcher to take his bearings. It is often 
amusing but never seems to come to the 
boil. It lacks consistency in theme and in 
characterisation. As a vehicle it is not 
very satisfactory. Yvonne Arnaud and 
Michael Shepley give pleasure but they are 
seldom seen together and neither of them 
is able to build up much with the 
material. Richard Caldicot’s part is as 
helpful to an actor as is the sack to a 
competitor in a sack-race but one admires 
what he is able to do. Anthony Tancred 
and Stuart Saunders also do well with 
limited opportunities. Molly Urquhart 
appears natural as the Company secretary 
and Avril Leslie does an amusing take-off 
as a trite young blonde. Tom Chatto 
seems exactly right in his one scene as a 
visiting accountant. Eric Capon directed. 
There is a good set by Anthony Holland 
and it is interesting to note that Marks and 
Spencers dressed the play. H.G.M. 


ST. JAMES’S 


**It’s the Geography 
that Counts”’ 


O many critics have drawn attention to 
the clumsiness of the title (it is a line 
from the dialogue), that the ensuing publicity 


must have fixed the words well and truly in 
people’s minds. Which is perhaps not such 
a bad thing. 

The ponderous title is at all events no 
match for the slickness and speed of this 
ingenious murder thriller, which we found 
rather reminiscent of Ten Minute Alibi, and 
requiring the same close attention to detail. 
If you missed a word or two, more than 
likely you missed an important clue. Which 
will indicate that there is very little action: 
the dire deed related to the far flung “geo- 
graphy” having been enacted before the 
play begins. 

It would be easy to give away the several 
surprises which attach to this story of two 
adopted “brothers” and the murder which 
takes place in Cornwall on the same night 
one of them is invelved in a motor accident 
near Newcastle en route for Scotland. Suffice 
it to say that John Gregson and John Strat- 
ton turn in two excellent performances as 
Marshal and James Armitt and Liam Red- 
mond is a cunning sleuth from Scotland 
Yard. Jane Griffiths adorns the play as the 
mistress of Marshal Armitt who is also 
vitally involved in the events of the fateful 
night. Noel Willman, the producer, keeps 
the suspense high, and Hutchinson Scott has 
provided an elegantly modern setting. 

FS. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


**A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ 


HIS production was an effort to 

recapture the vigorous Elizabethan 
style of staging a Shakespearean play, but 
presented in a modern setting. Tradition 
was discarded for an approach which was 
not particularly impressive, much of the 
fantasy upon which the play is based, being 
lost. Mendelssohn’s music was replaced by 
a score written by Mr. Kenneth Mobbs, 
over which it was not easy to enthuse. 

A presentation that emphasises the 
humour in a Shakespearean comedy is to 
be commended, but if this is done to the 
relative exclusion of the other attractions, 
one is inclined to feel dissatisfied. Too 
much of the acting in this production was 
casual and unworthy of the play. At the 
risk of sounding old-fashioned, this was 
Shakespeare without deference. The scenes 
featuring the mechanicals were quite 
obviously and openly played for laughs 


«Continued on page 8) 








Anna Massey 


who is delighting London theatregoers again with her charming performance 
as the young girl burglar in “Dear Delinquent’”’ by Jack Popplewell at the 
Westminster Theatre. Miss Massey, who is the daughter of Adrianne Allen 
and Raymond Massey, became a star overnight in May 1955 when she 
appeared in the title réle of William Douglas Home’s successful comedy 
“The Reluctant Debutante” which ran at the Cambridge for over a year and 
a half. Anna afterwards went to New York to appear in “The Reluctant 
Debutante’ with her mother, who took the réle of Anna’s “stage mother’, 
originally played in London by Celia Johnson. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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New Shows Reviewed (Con: ) 


and certainly got them. In 
Joseph O’Conor as Bottom was_ superb, 
especially in the nuptial revels where he 
was well supported by his amateur theatrical 
artisans. Phyllida Law as Titania, Sheila 
Allen as Hippolyta who in her brief appear- 
ances successfully captured a regal splendour 
and Wendy Williams as Helena brought a 
refreshing touch of a more conventional 
atmosphere. 

John Moody's production, if not to every- 
one’s taste, was at least original. 
Appropriate contemporary settings were 
designed by Patrick Robertson. LLP. 


this respect 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


**The Iron Harp” 


RITTEN by one of the most consistent 

members of the Bristol Old Vic 
company, Joseph O'’Conor displayed his 
versatility in a new field. The action of his 
play takes place in Ireland in the grim, 
troubled and violent 1920's, when neither 
side emerged with any moral credit. The 
object was not an attempt to find an answer 
to a problem which is still waiting for a 
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FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


solution, but to describe events and illustrate 
impartially how little may be achieved at 
a high personal and human cost, when 
extremists on one or both sides resort to 
violence. 

The author succeeded in capturing the 
stark realism of the period and soon brought 
the audience into the tragic atmosphere by 
introducing Michael O’Riordon, an LR.A. 
Officer, blinded but not embittered in a 
previous action. This part was excellently 
portrayed by Joseph O’Conor himself. The 
story was romantically involved through 
the love of O’Riordon’s cousin Molly, 
charmingly played by Wendy Williams, for 
John Tregarthen, a British Army Captain, 
taken prisoner but on parole. The outcome 
of this ill-fated romance depended on 
O’Riordon’s friend, Sean Kelly. David 
Kelly in the part of this hard-hearted 
Senior Officer, who was not prepared to 
sacrifice his principles for sentiment, was 
more than competent. Light relief and 
typical Irish humour was provided mainly 
by Harry Hutchinson as the garrulous butler. 

The production by Frank Dunlop could 
have been improved by a little more atten- 
tion to the supporting parts. The set was 
designed by Richard Negri. H.L.P. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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An early moment from the play when Frederick Dyson, an insurance agent, arrives home just 
after his tenant, Miss Lummus, has upset her cash box on the stairs. L to R: Paul Scofield 
as Dyson; Megs Jenkins as Margaret Dyson, his wife; Yvonne Bedford as Peggy, his daughter: 
Madge Brindley as Miss Lummus; Jane Henderson as Henrietta Spicer, Dyson’s maidservant: 
Harold Scott as Pa Dyson, Dyson’s father, and Dinsdale Landen as Archie Gooch, Dyson’s 
clerk, who works in the office Dyson has set up in his home. The scene of the play is the 
Dyson’s house in Willesden Park, a London suburb. The year is 19411. 


(Pictures by 
Angus McBean) 





“A Dead Seeret”’ at the Piccadilly 


ONALD Ackland’s play provides a fascinating and natural picture of family 
life in 1911 and in Frederick Dyson, the ambitious insurance agent who is 
finally arrested on a charge of poisoning his lodger for her money, he has 
created a most intriguing personality. It only required an actor of Paul Scofield’s 
Stature to make this the most absorbing character study now to be seen in the 


West End. 


The play, which is based on a real lffe murder case, is produced by Frith 
Banbury in a clever composite set by Reece Pemterton which is most evocative 
of the period. Mr. Banbury has done his job well and through the extreme 
naturalism which emerges under his direction we have the feeling of actually 
participating in the grim doings in this respectable London home. 

The play naturally suffers somewhat from its inspiration in a well-known 
case, but it is none the less atmospheric and Paul Scofield has rarely given a 
finer performance. He is supported by an excellent company, notably by Megs 
Jenkins as his wife, Madge Brindley as the unfortunate lodger, Harold Scott 
as his father and Laidman Browne as a typical K.C. of the time. Jane Hender- 
son has some bizarre moments as the half-mad servant, and later in the play 
Maureen Delany gave a wonderfully authentic study of Mrs. Culff, the Irish char. 
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Miss Lummus: That’s how 
I like to see it... in 
sovereigns . 

Dyson: Hard cash , 
it’s what a man works 
for and takes a pride in 
owning after all, Miss 
Lummus—not so much 
what he can obtain with 
it, but the money it- 
self . » SB Bale... 


Dyson looks on fasci- 
nated as Miss Lum- 
mus re-counts her 
savings after the fall 
on the stairs. Ob- 
viously eccentric, she 
does not trust the 
bank and keeps some 
hundreds of pounds 
in gold and stock in 
the tin box. 


Dyson: How many pro- 
perties have you got, 
Miss Lummus? 

Miss Lummus: I've got 
the Buck’s Head down 
Camden Town — lease- 
hold—and the barber’s 
shop next door 


Dyson grows interest- 
ed in Miss Lummus’s 
affairs, as he begins 
to realise she is worth 
quite a bit of money 
one way and another. 
He has plied Miss 
Lummus with port 
and when she expres- 
ses her dislike of her 
cousin Bert Vokes, 
and his wife, who 
also live in the house, 
he agrees to turn 
them out. 








Bert: What happen- 
ed that day when 
everyone was out 
and you was alone 
in the house with 
my wife? You 
made a disgusting 
suggestion— 

Dyson: You've laid 
your hands on me 
in front of wit- 
nesses. You'll find 
yourself in the 
law courts if 
you're not careful, 


Finding a notice 
to quit on their 
door Bert Vokes 
(Arthur Lowe) 
makes some ac- 
cusations against 
his landlord. 
(Right, Gretch- 
en anklin as 
Emily Vokes). 


Miss Lummus: After 
my money, that’s 
what he says you 
were, Mr. Dyson. 
But I know who’s 
after it in this 
house 


Miss Lummus, 
under Dyson’s 
influence, also 
turns on the 
Vokes. 





Mrs. Culff: 1 know I ‘ad it in my bag this mornin’ 
Henrietta: Whatever have you lost, Mrs. Culff? 


The crazy maid, always prying into every- 
thir has found a pawn ticket belonging 
to Mrs. Culff, who had pawned a pair of 
Mrs. Dyson’s sheets, fully intending to 
redeem —_ them. Meantime, _Henrietta’s 
malicious chatter has, through the Vokes, 
brought the police in and a post mortem on 
Miss Lummus is ordered, at which it is 
discovered she died of arsenical poisoning. 


Pa Dyson Can't you 
leave that damn pian 
alone for a minute 


A scene some time 
later, after the 
death of Miss 
Lummus who had 
died suddenly, leav- 
ing her adopted 
nephew, Alfie 
(Anthony Wilson), 
whom she adored, 
in the charge of the 
Dysons. 


Bert Vokes We want 
to know what's hap- 
pened to my cousin 

Henrietta Spicer Miss 
Lummus? Dead and 
buried 


The Vokes are 
horrified to hear of 
the sudden death 
of Miss Lummus, 
particularly as they 
had no news of 
her illness and 
no notification of 
the funeral. They 
become _ suspicious 
on hearing — that 
she had been 
buried in a 
pauper’s grave and 
announce their in- 
tention of going to 
the police. 








Dyson Who says any 
thing about a_ case”? 
There was nothing went 
wrong with my evidence 


Crispin: Mr. Dyson, I'm 
sorry eee I'd no 
idea you didn’t realise 
that—well, if it weren't 
for my having had the 
inspiration to approach 
Sir Arthur, the outlook 
would be very black in- 
deed 


Stacey Crispin 
(William Peacock), 
the solicitor who 
looked after Dyson's 
interests at the in- 
quest, tries to im- 
press his client with 
the seriousness of 
the situation follow- 
ing the  coroner’s 
verdict. 


Dyson: 1 took the liberty 
of looking you up in 
**Who'’s Who”, § Sir 
Arthur, and by Jove 
the length of space they 
give you! I felt very 


proud to see the amount 
of space. Here you are 
‘born December 20th, 
1866"" You see? a 
Sagittarian. I became a 
different man when I! 
read that 


Dyson, who has a 
fanatical faith in 
astrology, has had a 
disturbing horoscope 
from the astrologer 
he supports, but is 
delighted when he 
discovers that the 
famous counsel, Sir 
Arthur Lovecraft 
(Laidman Browne) 
is a Sagittarian. For 
the stars foretell 
that such a one will 
come to his rescue. 
Sir Arthur, amazed 
at the bombastic 
babblings of Dyson, 
begins to view his 
possible client with 
considerable doubt 
and questions him 
closely. 














Mrs. Dyson: If only I 
could explain to you 
you see, Fred doesn’t 
understand, he really 
doesn’t — he’s like a 
child in some ways 


Sir Arthur, appalled 
by Dyson’s callous- 
ness, and suspicious 
about his innocence, 
refuses to accept the 
brief, and Margaret 
pleads with him in 
vain. 


Below: 


Detective Inspector Ward 
QGohn Saunders): Fred- 
erick Dyson I arrest you 

Dyson: For God's sake, 
man—in front of the 
child! 

Ward: For the murder 
of Maria Lummus by 
arsenical poisoning 


Only when the blow 
falls does a glimmer 
of humanity show 
forth in the accused 
man. He is taken 
away by the police. 
A moment near the 
end of the play. 








Antony (Richard Johnson) laments over the dead Julius Caesar. 


**As You Like It’ ‘‘King John” 
and °**‘Julius Caesar’”’ 
STRATFORD - UPON - AVON SEASON REVIEWED BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


HE Ninety-eighth Season of Shake- Rosalind out of key, giving the proper cue 
speare’s plays opened on 2nd April with to Celia’s opening line, “I pray thee, sweet 
As You Like It; King John followed on my coz, be merry.” Richard Johnson, as 
16th April; and the first performance of Orlando, and Ron Haddrick, as Charles, the 
Julius Caesar was given on 28th May. Wrestler, gave an exciting display, thrillingly 
As You Like It has autumnal scenery and down-stage, in a wrestling match arranged 
it provided a fitting close to a cold and by Charles Alexis. 
melancholy May Day. The programme The love-making was g y urbane. 
carried a note announcing the indisposition Peggy Ashcroft’s charm well became the 
of Mr. Robert Harris, cast for Jacques. Court-bred Rosalind. A witty lady of 
Resignedly, we composed ourselves to give propriety, she seemed to be genteelly teasing 
attention to the pastoral romance which Orlando and not seeking to capture him. 
sets out the triumphs of love. The perform- Her coy essays at coquetry in the forest 
ance proved pleasant, soothing and restful. were tom-boy touches quickly followed by 
Motley’s costumes were sumptuous in the maidenly withdrawals. Orlando, for his 
Court scenes, and the outdoor scenery, of part, was not altogether lost in love. 
Northern France, had a bare beauty, set off Richard Johnson gave him a fine figure, a 
by falling leaves. forthright manner when not tongue-tied in 
There were many enjoyable extra touches the presence of ladies, and a clear voice. 
of character and action in the direction of This Orlando was a good wrestler but no 
Glen Byam Shaw. The procession to open Crichton; he did not look a likely author 
Scene 2 showed the Court in glory, with of the verses on the trees. 
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It was a strong company. At the Court, 
warm-hearted little Celia was nicely done 
by Jane Wenham, Mark Dignam was a 
testy Old Master as moody Duke Frederick, 
and Peter Cellier made a hit as mannered 
Le Beau. In the Forest, Cyril Luckham 
carried the Mark Tapleyish optimism of the 
banished Duke with signs of breeding, 
Patrick Wymark was an open and genial 
Touchstone. Donald Eccles bestowed rich 
rusticity upon the fine lines and character 
of Corin, Stephanie Bidmead was a generous 
Audrey and John Grayson, deputising as 
William, made a pleasant impressicn. 

King John is like a rich cake of many 
layers. The teeth first encounter comedy 
icing, bearing the device, “Let bastardy 
flourish.” Through layers of deepening 
drama, they meet in horror. Comic and 
sentimental flavours follow and a_ fine, 
sharp tang to close. All this was enjoyable 
The cake was done to a turn. Clive Revill, 
who played the King in consequence of Mr. 
Robert Harris’s illness, has the gift of 
bringing a character instantly to life at the 
first moment of attack and he gave a sandy, 
foxy, feasible John, shrewd at times and 
hysterical at times. Douglas Seale’s 
direction must be given much credit, also, 
for John’s most memorable scene—the 
persuading of Hubert. John stood behind 
his minion and clasped him so that he 
could not move, whilst with nervous 
circumlocution he voiced his deep desire 
for the death of a boy, whom we could 
watch at the same time, resting out of 
hearing of John’s words. Christopher Bond 
was a serious and spirited young Arthur 
and we heard every word he said. The 
pleading in the brazier scene cannot be 
taken as sincere but a turn was given to 
the screw by having the boy half-naked, a 
degree of wretchedness which the text barely 
supports. 

The extraordinary bastard, 
conbridge, has genuine life. 


Philip Faul- 
Alec Clunes, 
with so much material, exercised restraint. 
This was an easy and relaxed Bastard, the 
most natural-seeming personage in the play. 
Joan Miller was a Constant whose grief was 


a moving force. Her words seemed to be 
deeply felt but they issued as prose. Mark 
Dignam was a weighty and cold-blooded 
Cardinal and Ron Haddrick a harsh Hubert. 
The principal feature of the scenery, 
designed by Audrey Cruddas, was a dark, 
squat, battlemented tower over a gateway 
hung with a portcullis. This, through all the 
play’s moods, always seemed appropriate. 
Motley’s scenery for Julius Caesar 
emphasized and symbolized the two uneven 
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halves of the play, being upstanding and 
tremendous before the interval and flat after 
it. Glen Byam Shaw's direction was swift 
and urgent, and Peter Streuli’s lighting gave 
an exciting impression of the night of the 
storm. 

Cyril Luckham’s Caesar had humanity 
and = authority. The complaint about 
Cassius had much point because Geoffrey 
Keen, lean and conspiratorial in the rdle, 
was posted on an eminence whence he 
treated the Dictator to a dark, malevolent 
state, Brutus, this time most clearly an 
honourable man, also had humanity and 
authority. Alec Clunes presented him as 
thoughtful, good-humoured, scrupulous, 
quite unpriggish and rather modern. But 
Brutus’s stock does not stand very high 
these days and coughing became very 
troublesome throughout his heart-searching 
in his “ orchard.” Richard Johnson was an 
alert and vigorous Mark Antony. His fine 
voice was heard to advantage in the oration 
at Caesar's funeral, sometimes suggestive of 
real feeling on low notes, sometimes roused 
to mob-appeal. A performance to remember. 

A touch of ugly realism brought down 
the interval-curtain. After Cinna the Poet 
had been horribly beaten up, his twisted 
neck was spot-lit as he hung over a pulpit, 
a Teddy-boys’ tit-bit. 

After the interval, resolute speed continued 
but there is no hiding the fact of anti- 
climax. Brutus thawed out in his tent. The 
quarrel scene was good but the better it is 
played the plainer it appears that the 
quarrel is arbitrarily begun and more 
arbitrarily ended. Music by Antony 
Hopkins was a great help in battle scenes 
and fights were stylishly arranged by 
Bernard Hepton. 

Three more characterisations call for 
mention. Portia’s appeal to Brutus had 
force and poignancy, thanks to Joan Miller. 
She appeared utterly distraught in her 
second scene and the news of Portia’s 
suicide was prepared for. Casca’s comic 
disdain of Caesar's popularity was 
particularly enjoyable. Mark Dignam’s 
very individual voice and style of delivery 
gave consistent life to Casca. Clive Revill 
admirably touched off Octavius Caesar. 

Mr. Robert Harris had not been cast in 
Julius Caesar and it was hoped that its 
initial run would allow time for his recovery 
to health. The next production will be 
Cymbeline on 2nd July and the final one 
for this year will be Peter Brook’s The 
Tempest with Sir John Gielgud as Prospero, 
which will have its first performance on 
13th August. 








Brutus: Do not stain the even virtue of our enterprise 
Brutus meets the conspirators who have come to lay their plans before him. L to R: James 
Wellman as Cinna, Mark Dignam as Casca, Robin Lloyd as Decius Brutus, Donald Layne- 
Smith as Metellus Cimber, Ron Haddrick as Trebonius, Alec Clunes as Brutus and Geoffrey 
Keen as Cassius. Below: Portia, wife of Brutus, pleads with her husband to tell her what 
is troubling him. (Joan Miller as Portia). 
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@ Scenes from the 
third production 
in the current season 
at Stratford - upon - 
Avon. “Julius 
Caesar,” which was 
added to the reper- 
tory on 28th May, 
is produced by Glen 
Byam Shaw _ with 
scenery and costumes 
designed by Motley, 
lighting by Peter 
Streuli and music by 
Antony Hopkins. 


(Pictures by 
Angus McBean) 











Left: Caesar: Et w Brute? 

Then fall, Caesar! 
Caesar is assassinated in 
the Senate, (Cyril Luck- 
ham as Julius Caesar). 


Below: Mark Antony: That I 
did love thee Caesar, O, ‘tis 
true. 


Mark Antony courage- 
ously takes his stand 
when he comes upon the 
scene of the murder and 
the others view him with 
suspicion. 











Aroused by 
Antony’s_ oratory, 
the enraged mob 
gets out of hand 
and stones to 
death Cinna, the 
Poet (played by 
John Murray 
Scott), having mis- 
taken him for 
Cinna, the con- 
spirator. 


Brutus: What do you 
think of marching to 
Philippi presently? 


Brutus and Cassius 
discuss the forth- 
coming action 
against Mark 
Antony. (Centre, 
Messala (Robin 
Lloyd) and Titini- 
us (Donald Eccles). 








A dramatic moment from the Swedish production of Eugene O'Neill's “‘A Touch of the Poet’’, reviewed below. 
Lars Hanson is seen, /e/t, as Major Melody, and Eva Dahibeck as his daughter. 


O'Neill in Sweden 


HE Royal Dramatic Theatre at Stock- 
holm has during the last two years won 
a reputation of a very special kind: it is 
the theatre where the plays that the late 
American playwright Eugene O'Neill left 
behind have had their world premiéres. 
But the sensation of last year, when Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night, O’Neill’s auto- 
biographical play, so sensitive, so illumina- 
tive and moving, was presented to the world, 
was not to be repeated this year. A Touch 
of the Poet, the O'Neill drama performed 
this year, while most certainly a very good 
play that should be heard of a lot in the 
future—was not nearly as personal, or as 
engaging as Long Day's Journey into Night. 
It is one of the plays from the fifteen- 
play-cycle in which O'Neill planned to give 
his own version of American history. We 
do not know much about the O'Neill cycle 
the author was said to have destroyed all 
the plays, and it was only after his death 
that A Touch of the Poet was found to be 
still existing. There is another play left 
from the cycle, More Stately Mansions, but 
this needs much editing if it be 
performed in one evening. 
In A Touch of the Poet, O'Neill once 
again brings in his Irish descent. The central 
figure is an Irishman who has served under 
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by Ake Perlstrom 


Wellington in the British campaign in 
Spain against Napoleon. He cannot forget 
this glorious past even though, when the 
play opens, he, a bankrupt New England 
innkeeper, has sunk into poverty and 
drunkenness. While in Long Day's Journey 
one could find the influence of Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Dostoievsky and Tchehov, A 
Touch of the Poet almost exclusively 
Ibsen. Major Cornelius Melody lives a lie 
under the illusion he is still a gentleman, 
and the play tells of his awakening to 
reality in a clash with the Yankee upper 
classes, following his daughter's falling in 
love with young man, who dreams of 
going back to nature in the Thoreau-Walden 
fashion. The two first acts are about his 
refusal to have the veil torn from his eyes. 
In the third act he goes out to fight a duel 
with the boy’s father who has offered him 
money to stop the marriage, and in the 
fourth act he comes back, beaten up by 
the police, seeing the futility of his illusions 

and at once assuming a new role, that 
of an Irish peasant with a broad brogue. 
But O'Neill has left the question open as 
to whether this new lie will last him to his 
dying day and whether it will make him 
more happy and less alone than did the 
old dream. Obviously, this theme is related 


is 
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to that of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck. The 
magnificent Swedish player Lars Hanson, 
now 70 years old and the finest actor in the 
Swedish theatre, gave a wonderful portrayal 
of Cornelius Melody, rich in understanding 
of the character, thus completing the long 
row of O'Neill réles he has created and of 
which the older Tyrone of last year’s Long 
Day's Journey into Night was the finest. A 
middle-aged actress, Sif Ruud, not much 
recognised up to now, gave a sensationally 
good performance as Melody’s wife and the 
famous actress Inga Tidblad played the 
boy’s mother in a short but well-written 
scene. 

The Swedish theatre receives considerable 
help by means of state subsidies (a lot of 
private theatres exist of course, especially 
in Stockholm). One would expect that the 
most heavily subsidized among the theatres, 
namely the Royal Dramatic Theatre of 
Stockholm, would give the best perform- 
ances. But this, however, is not the case. 
The municipal theatres of Géteborg and 
Malm6 have a reputation for better all- 
round acting than Stockholm. A Touch of 
the Poet was marred by the acting of some 
of the minor characters. The director, the 
wonderful Olof Molander (a specialist on 
Strindberg plays), had not been able to 
adjust the younger generation’s fanciful 


way of acting to match the realistic playing 
of the leading actors. 

Such a discrepancy was not found in the 
Peer Gynt of the Malm6 Theatre, by far 
this season’s most interesting event on the 


Swedish stage. The young and inspiring 
director Ingmar Bergman (of whom it is 
said that he may come over to London to 
do some plays for a _ new _ producing 
company), has collected around him a 
company of young actors who all belong 
to the modern school. This time he used 
an apron stage where most of the play was 


Another moment from “A 

Touch of the Poet’’ show- 

ing Major Melody’s wife, 

right (Sif Ruud), anxiously 

awaiting with her daughter 

the Major's return from 
the duel. 


(Picture by Beata Bergstrom, 
Stockholm) 


acted. Bergman brought new ideas to 
Ibsen’s drama about the way through life— 
making it more harsh and biting than usual. 
He also put stress on the middle age 
sequences which up till now have been 
played as a kind of low comedy. In this 
way the drama took on new proportions, 
and the Bergman version may well bring 
about a new international interest in the play. 
Ingmar Bergman had one of the most 
promising young Swedish actors, Max von 
Sydow, at hand for the part of Peer Gynt. 
His strong, almost overwhelming perform- 
ance was especially good in the act dealing 
with Peer Gynt at about forty-fifty years 
of age. To Anitra’s dance, well-known 
through Grieg’s music, he answered, for 
instance, with a realistic dance about aging 
men and young girls, while the scene in the 
lunatic asylum at Cairo, often marred by 
clowning, in this version provided a 
frightening picture of the modern trend to 
fulfil oneself. Bergman is always very 
adroit at finding eternal values in a play. 
The municipal theatre of Gdéteborg, 
which is famous for having introduced 
modern Anglo-Saxon drama to Sweden, has 
not had a very good repertory this year. 
It is still having trouble with the differing 
acting styles of the old and the young and 
it is typical that it won its best results 
artistically with, on the one hand, Angus 
Wilson’s The Mulberry Bush, produced by 
the well-known veteran director Helge 
Wahlgren and acted, among others, by his 
wife, that fine actress Maria Schildknecht 
and on the other hand with John Osborne's 
Look Back in Anger, directed by Ake Falck 
and acted by Keve Hjelm and Jan-Olof 
Strandberg. Another success was lonesco’s 
The Chairs, under the directorship of 
Sweden’s finest stage designer Carl-Johan 
Strém, with the leading parts played by 
Jan-Olof Strandberg and Lena _ Brogren. 
* 
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An early scene. L to R: Bill Kerr as Apple- 
gate, Betty Paul as Meg, Mavis Villiers as 
“Sister”, Christine Bocca as Doris and Phil 
Vickers as Joe Boyd. The programme states 
the action takes place some time in the future 
in Washington D.C. and in the scene above 
Meg Boyd sits sewing in her living room 
while her husband, Joe, a baseball enthu- 
siast, is watching a ball game on television. 
Two of Meg’s friends come in for a chat 
but appear not to see Applegate (extreme 
left). This stranger is in fact a visitor from 
the lower regions bent on capturing Joe’s 
soul. 


Elizabeth Seal, who took over the 
role of Lola on 25th June, after 
Belita, who created the part in 
London, was obliged to leave the 
cast for an operation. Miss Seal 
recently made a big impression in 
Camino Real at the Phoenix, after 
having scored a personal triumph 
in the American musical The 
Pajama Game, also at the 
Coliseum. 


Damm Yankees” at the Coliseum 


HIS successful American musical which is based on the novel “ The 
Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant,” by Douglass Wallop, had its 
Pictures first London performance at the Coliseum on 28th March last. The book 
p.. is by George Abbott and Douglass Wallop, w‘th music and lyrics by 
ssi Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. The dances and musical numbers are 
staged by Bob Fosse, reproduced by Zoya Leporska. The American 
production directed by George Abbott is reproduced by James Hammer- 
stein, supervised by Jerome Whyte. The scenery and costumes are designed 

by William and Jean Eckart. 
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Above: A moment near the 
opening of the show, with 
the Girls and Boys singing 
“Six Months out of Every 
Year”. Left: Some dispirit- 
ed members of the unlucky 
Washington Senators’ base- 
ball team cheer themselves 
up with the popular number 
“Heart”. They are, L to R: 
Vernon (Robert Crane), 
Smokey (Edward Devereaux), 
Rocky (Robin Hunter) and 
Van Buren, the team’s mana- 
ger (Donald Stewart). Below: 
Gloria (Judy Bruce), an in- 


quisitive young journalist, 

supported by the baseball 

players, sings the lively 

“Shoeless Joe from Hanni- 
bal, Mo”. 











The mysterious Applegate has begun his 
devilish work by changing the middle-aged 
supporter of the Washington Senators into 
a brilliant young baseball player called “Joe 
Hardy”, and getting him taken on by the 
team. But Applegate finds he has to call in 
his emissary, Lola, for “just a straight seduc- 
tion job”. (Ivor Emmanuel as Joe Hardy). 
Below centre: The finale of Act 1 in the 
downtown Fan Club at the event held in 
honour of Joe, the new baseball star. The 
celebration is rudely interrupted by an 
accusation that Joe Hardy is really Shifty 
McCoy, a player known to have taken 
bribes. Bottom: Members of the team sing 
the popular number “The Game”, opening 
lyric of Act 2. 
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Above: An enquiry by the Commissioner brings all Joe Hardy’s friends together in support 

of their idol, whose good name is re-established in time for him to make his final success 

in the closing game of the season, when he wins the pennant for the Washington Senators 

against the New York Yankees, But Joe, who now longs to return to his wife, mysteriously 

disappears after the game and by curtain fall he is back with Meg, middle-aged and happy 
once again. Applegate has lost his little game. 


Below: 


An attractive moment from the excitingly-arranged night club music song and dance 
sequence which occurs towards the end of the show. 








New Opera Productions ~ 


Penelope Turing 


OTH our permanent London opera 
houses have staged memorable new 
productions during the last six weeks. It 
would be hard to find two operas in greater 
contrast, but both have proved highly 
controversial. 

Sadlers’ Wells was first in the field with 
The Moon and Sixpence, John Gardner’s 
first opera based on the novel by Somerset 
Maugham, which had its premiére on 24th 
May. The story, inspired by the life of 
Gauguin, is dramatic and the opera retains 
the power and atmosphere of Maugham’s 
work. 

Charles Strickland breaks away from the 
conventional world of his wife and home, 
finds fame as a painter in Paris and finally 
migrates to the lotus-land of a Pacific 
island. In each phase the men and women 
who come under the spell of his personality 
are ruthlessly sacrificed to the god of his 
art, until helplessness and death close the 
account. 


OHN GARDNER, attracted like so 

many modern composers by the darker 
sides of life, has caught admirably the spirit 
of the story. His music, harsh and dissonant 
in the bitter prologue of Strickland’s widow, 
gains humanity in the Paris scenes where 
Blanche Stroeve leaves her husband for 
Strickland and commits suicide when he 
rejects her for the lure of the south seas, and 
it rises to the poignancy and dignity which 
comes only with the shadow of death. Mr. 
Gardner has succeeded brilliantly in creating 
what is a music drama rather than an opera. 

He is exceptionally well served by his 
cast. John Hargreaves gave the performance 
of his career as Strickland, finely sung and 
acted, a superb piece of characterisation. 
Anna Pollak brought her usual artistry to 
the part of Strickland’s widow, and Rowland 
Jones was most moving as the pathetic 
Dirk Stroeve, an also-ran painter whose 
admiration for Strickland’s art outlives even 
the taking of his wife. The whole cast 
which included Edith Coates and Owen 
Brannigan was extremely good, and 
Alexander Gibson and the orchestra handled 
the difficult score very well. Much of the 
evening’s success was also due to Peter Hall 
the producer, and Leslie Hurry who 
designed the sets. 


OVENT Garden tackled a very different 
set of problems with Berlioz’s mighty work 
The Trojans, which had its first performance 


on 6th June. The beauty and power of 
much of the music is unquestionable, and 
classical themes have nearly always been 
popular on the operatic stage. It is the 
size of the whole conception, and the fact 
that it falls into two separate parts linked 
only by the character of Aeneas, which make 
it so difficult to produce successfully. 

The first two acts set in Troy which were 
played without an interval proved the least 
satisfactory part of the performance. 
Rafael Kubelik and the orchestra never 
quite succeeded in bringing the music to 
life. Amy Shuard, however, gave a finely 
sung and dramatic performance as 
Cassandra, the chief character of this 
section, and was well supported by Jess 
Walters as Choroebus, while the wooden 
horse was most effective! 


Once we had moved to Carthage the 
opera achieved Berlioz’s blending of the 
epic and romantic. Blanche Thebom made 
a magnificent Dido, with a fine, regal 
presence. Her voice is not in_ itself 
particularly beautiful—indeed there were 
no remarkable voices in this production— 
but she has a wide range and expressive 
power. Jon Vickers also came into his 
own as Aeneas, who has little opportunity 
in the Trojan scenes. Lauris Elms as Dido's 
sister Anna made an effective foil to the 
Queen, and the sailor Hylas’ song—one of 
the loveliest things in the whole opera 
was exquisitely sung by Dermot Troy. 

Shakespeare seems to be in the back- 
ground of much of this opera: Dido’s 
pleading and cajoling to keep Aeneas from 
his expedition to Italy is in many ways a 
parallel to Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Lorenzo and Jessica’s “In such a night” 
from The Merchant of Venice was actually 
adapted for the love duet between Dido and 
Aeneas. You may not, however, notice 
this for, unlike The Moon and Sixpence, the 
singers’ diction is consistently bad. 


HE production of this vast work was 

undertaken by Sir John Gielgud; as a 
result it is masterly in its timing and group- 
ing, and never obtrusive. The sets and 
costumes by Mariano Andreu are equally 
effective and often beautiful, though his 
flights of fancy in the matter of headgear 
are a little surprising—ranging from jesters’ 
caps for the Trojans to chef’s caps on the 
Carthaginian priests. * 


@ Scenes from “The Moon and Sixpence’ and “The 
Trojans” will be found in the following pages. 











The opening scene of Part 2—The Trojans at Carthage—from the Berlioz opera in five acts 
which had its first English professional stage performance at the Royal Opera House on 
6th June. Produced by John Gielgud, the opera was given in the English text by E. J. Dent, 
with scenery and costumes by Mariano Andreu and choreography by Merial Evans. The 


conductor was Rafael Kiibelik, and in the scene above Blanche Thebom is seen as Dido, 
Queen of Carthage. 


Below: The Canadian tenor Jon Vickers, new 

this season at Covent Garden, is seen in the 

leading rdle of Aeneas, in which he made an 
excellent impression. 


Blanche Thebom, leading mezzo 

soprano at the Metropolitan, New 

York, made her British début at the 

Royal Opera House in the rdéle of 
Dido 























“The Trojans”’ at Covent Garden 


The moment when Aeneas reveals himself and promises to defend Dido 

against her enemies. Also in the picture L to R. are Pantheas (Michael 

Langdon), Ascanius (Joan Carlyle), Narbal (David Kelly) and Anna (Lauris 

Elms). Below: The final scene as Dido, standing before her funeral pyre. 
prophesies revenge on the Trojans. 


(Pictures by 
Houston--Rogers) 








Left Stroeve: She's dead 

you've killed her 
The dramatic moment in 
Act, scene 2, in Strick- 
land’s room in Paris, 
after the suicide of 
Blanche Stroeve. Dirk 
Stroeve, a Dutch painter 
(Rowland Jones, eft), 
accuses Charles _ Strick- 
land (John Hargreaves) 
of causing her death. 
Below: A year later out- 
side the hotel in the Paci- 
fic Island where Strick- 
land now lives.  Tiaré, 
the hotel keeper (Edith 
Coates, right), has just 
arranged a marriage be- 
tween Strickland and Ata, 
one of her girls (Chin 
Yii). Doctor Coutras 
(Owen Brannigan, left) 

congratulates Ata. 
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“The Moon and Sixpence”’ a sadier’s wells 





Coutras: I congratulate you both. May you be happy, Ata. 
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@ Scenes from the World Premiére of the 

new opera composed by John Gardner, 
with libretto by Patrick Terry and designs 
by Leslie Hurry. Based on the novel by 
W. Somerset Maugham, the opera is pro- 
duced by Peter Hall and had its first 
performance at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 
24th May, creating a deep impression. A 
full review will be found on page 27. 


Right: Strickland: And if I get tired of you, I shall 
leave you 


4ta: You will not leave me I shall love you 


Strickland, who already has a wife in Lon- 
don, accepts Ata’s devotion in a typically 
casual manner. Below: The scene, two 
years later, outside Strickland’s hut, when 
Dr. Coutras, having heard from Ata that 
Strickland is ill, comes to visit him, only to 
discover with horror that the artist is suffer- 
ing from leprosy. Strickland has_ been 
deserted by all except Ata and Tané, his 
native boy (Mahdu Dass). 





Strickland: Is this a social call, Doctor? 


All right Tané, he 
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is a friend, run along now 





The Hively number “Roll Yer Socks Up” from the musical *“‘New Girl in Town” 
“Anna Christie’ by Eugene O'Neill. 
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which is based on the play 
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(Photo by Fred Fehl) 


Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


ITH the 
Broadway 


1956-57 


Girl in Town 
books on the 
as new offerings 
were concerned, they also closed for the 
summer. One or two seaside and under- 
the-stars prospects were in store around New 
York, but Broadway as such is riding 
through the hot months with attractions 
which have proved their staying power. 

It’s likely that New Girl in Town will be 
among the permanent summer residents, 
and probably longer. It is a well built, 
tuneful, comedy-full, dance-attractive offer- 
ing, ingredients of the sort to please and 
amuse paying customers. It also possesses 
an asset in that the name of Eugene O'Neill 
is associated with its authorship. O'Neill, 
in Broadway parlance, is “hot’” at the 
moment. Theatregoers who would like to 
say they have been to an “O'Neill show,” 
but may not be impelled toward the heavily 
harrowing dramatics of the playwright’s 
other works on the boards, can attend New 
Girl in Town painlessly. Here is a way to 
have your O'Neill and enjoy him, too! 

In truth, however, the way to enjoy the 
show is to forget that it is supposed to 
have something to do with the play, Anna 
Christie. Basic situation with its quartette 


musical New 
closed its 
season. As far 


of characters is there. Chris, the barge 
captain, is about to receive a visit from his 
twenty-year-old daughter. Because of his 
belief in her innocence and purity, he must 
not let her know about Marthy, his not-so- 
young light o° love. Daughter Anna, of 
course, is somewhat different from the lady 
imagined by her father. She sums it up in 
an early scene, in which she says to Marthy, 
“You're me, forty years from now,” 
one of the few bits of dialogue transplanted 
intact from the original play. Then there 
is Mat, the explosive young seaman who 
falls in love with Anna and must be dis- 
illusioned, along with Chris, concerning her 
past. 

Once these primary O'Neill patterns are 
established, the musical show takes off on 
its own. Abbott was in general 
charge for producers Frederick Brisson, 
Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince, 
a long experienced theatrician who has 
actively engaged in most aspects of the 
stage, Mr. Abbott wrote the book and 
directed the production. The book is no 
great triumph of artistry, but Abbott as 
director saw to it that it provided the frame- 
work for an evening of very lively doings 
in song, dance and comedy. Responsible 


George 





for the music and lyrics was Bob Merrill; 
for the dance staging (it is typical of Mr. 
Abbott that it was not designated as 
“ choreography”), Bob Fosse. 

Possibly the most distinguishing produc- 
tion mark of New Girl in Town was the 
expert finish that went into each detail, This 
was a show to delight the theatre pro- 
fessional who could appreciate real fellow 
professionals at work in every department. 
It was also gratifying to see how this 
consummate professionalism pursued its 
aim—creation of a spirit and a mood that 
carried the audience right along with it. 
First-night critics were a bit reserved in 
their reactions, chiefly, I think, because they 
anticipated something more “literary” to 
come out of an O'Neill — transfusion. 
Audiences suffered no such inhibitions. 

In the rdle of Anna was the volatile 
Gwen Verdon, a young performer of charm, 
looks and range of ability, previously a 
sensation in Can-Can and Damn Yankees. 
In addition to her demonstrated talents in 
song, dance and sharp comedy, she acquitted 
herself well as an actress in New 
Town. No proscenium-shaker as a 
Thespian, perhaps, but convincing and 
sincere, handling effectively the transition 
from the brassiness of the prostitute to the 
poignancy of her love for a four-square 
man. 

A bulwark of the comedy element was 
Thelma Ritter in the part of Marthy. A 
recruit from motion pictures, she is a 
comedienne of top talent. As the slightly 
bedraggled, worldly-wise waterfront habitué, 
she picked up her scenes and_ her 
song numbers with inventiveness and a 
superlative sense of comic detail. She also 
managed to make more than a musical 
comedy character out of the réle—altogether 
a highly satisfying performance. 

Cameron Prud’Homme as Chris, and 
George Wallace as Mat, invested their 
shares of the proceedings with believability 
and theatrical effectiveness. Mr. Prud’- 
Homme gave the character of the barge 
master the right blend of simplicity, tender 
regard for his daughter, and crude affection 
for Marthy. Mr. Wallace, who has a 
pleasantly robust singing voice, provided a 
balance of virility and forcefulness to give 
the show strength of personality. 

Time period was set back to turn-of-the- 
century. Consequently, costuming, dances 
and songs were able to dip into both the 
colour and the nostalgia of that era. One 
of the hit songs is a ditty titled “ Sunshine 
Girl.” Introduced first by a male trio (Del 
Anderson, Eddie Phillips and Mark Dawson), 


Girl in 
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this is a parts-harmony arrangement of the 
sort that seldom fails to set an audience 
humming when well done, which it was in 
this instance. It reappeared from time to 
time in various guises throughout the show. 
Dances were handled with imagination 
and vigour. They had the quality of 
rhythm and bounce that, again, is a sure 
audience-winner. They were performed 
excellently, Miss Verdon leading several of 
them in her accomplished style. 
Coincidentally, Mr. Abbott and dance 
director Fosse were represented at New 
York City Center by a revival of The 
Pajama Game, which concluded the fine 
series of musicals staged for the Center's 
spring season. Mr. Abbott wrote the book 
for the show, and Mr. Fosse devised the 
original dance staging. It was a good 
production of the recent Broadway hit, with 
Paul Hartman, Jane Kean, Larry Douglas 
and Pat Stanley turning in engaging perform- 
ances in leading réles. 
Off-Broadway, an 
special merit and _ interest 
Heavenly at the 85th Street Playhouse. 
Written by poet-playwright Langston 
Hughes, it is a folk tale of Negro life in 
the Harlem section of New York City. 


of rather 
was Simply 


offering 


Inscribed with humour, understanding, and 
an insight into both human and dramatic 
values, it was accorded good acting which 


brought zest and vitality. * 


Thelma Ritter as Marthy and Gwen Verdon as Anna 
in another scene from ‘New Girl in Town”. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 





Tamora, Queen of the Goths (Barbara Jefford, 

right), who had been defeated by Titus in battle, 

beseeches her husband Saturninus (Robert 

Helpmann), to make a show of friendship with 
itus as part of her plan for revenge. 


o) 


“ Titus Andronicus’ 


Lavinia, daughter to Titus and wife of the 

murdered Bassianus (Ingrid Hafner), pleads 

with Tamora to kill her rather than hand her 

over to the tender mercies of her sons (Richard 

Carpenter as Chiron and David King as 
Demetrius). 


Tamora and her lover Aaron (Keith Michell) 

plot the death of Bassianus, brother to Satur- 

ninus, at the same time planning to implicate 
two of Titus’s sons. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean 


Aaron: My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold 
Aaron and Tamora trick Saturninus into believ- 
ing that his brother Bassianus had been mur- 
dered by Titus’s sons. (Right, Derek Godfrey 

as Titus Andronicus), 
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** Titus 
Andronicus’’ 
and 
**"The Comedy 
of Errors’”’ 


at the Old Vic 


@ Given in one programme, these 

two plays were chosen to ceie- 

brate Shakespeare’s birthday on 

23d April, and were produced by 

Walter Hudd with décor and cos- 

tumes by Paul Mayo. The incidental ‘ 
* 


music was composed by David King 

and the plays edited by John 

Barton. “Richard HI’, the final 

play, was added to the repertory 

on 29th May, and the season will 
close on 20th July. 


, I \ / 
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A moment towards the end of the play, when the two pairs of twins 

are re-united. L to R: Dudley Jones and Keith Michell as the 

Dromio and Antipholus of Ephesus, and John Humphry and John 
Fraser as the Antipholus and Dromio of Syracuse. 


* 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) “The Comedy of Errors’ 


Below: Dr. Pinch (Robert Helpmann, /eft) 

Below: The Antipholus of Ephesus stands pronounces the Dromio and Antipholus of 

amazed after being barred access to his own Ephesus mad, and has them bound. Also in 

house, not knowing that his twin brother has the picture are Richard Gale as the Officer, 

been accepted in his place. With him, right, Barbara Jefford as the Courtesan, Margaret 

are Derek Francis as Angelo, and Bernard Whiting as Adriana and Anne McMurdo as 
Warwick as Balthazar. Luciana. 
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“The Chairs” 


flonesco and 


12 


‘audo at 
the Royal Court 


@ For the record we reproduce scenes 

from the double bill recently presented 
by the English Stage Company at the Royal 
Court. Of the two plays “The Chairs” 
by Eugene Ionesco had the bigger impact 
and praise ran high for Joan Plowright and 
George Devine, who are seen above as the 
Old Man and Woman. The play was 
translated by Donald Watson. Le/t: The 
final scene from the Giraudoux play ‘The 
Apollo de Bellac’’, translated by Ronald 
Duncan. Seated L to R, are Esmé Percy 
as the Principal (whose last appearance this 
was); Heather Sears as Agnes and John 
Moffatt as the Secretary. Also in the pic- 
ture are Richard Pasco as the Man from 
Bellac (top) and John Osborne as the Com- 
missionaire (extreme right) Other parts 
were played by Alan’ Bates, Robert 
Stephens, Anthony Creighton and Stephen 

Dartnell. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 


‘The Apollo de Bellac”’ 








Whispers from 
the Wings .,...” 
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O theatre has done more than the Royal 
Court in a genuine search for new plays 
and playwrights. The English Stage Com- 
pany, under the artistic direction of George 
Devine, has already discovered John 
Osborne, whose Look Back in Anger and 
The Entertainer met with immediate success. 
Finding new plays and staging them is a 
slow and costly business, too costly for a 
Management as modest in its scope as the 
English Stage Company. So to make 
quicker and greater headway, the English 
Stage Society has been formed for the express 
purpose of trying-out plays at the Royal 
Court on Sundays evenings. 

Three plays have already been seen and 
one of them, Yes—and After by Michael 
Hastings, was directed by John Dexter, one 
of George Devine’s invaluable assistants, 
who is a tremendous enthusiast for present- 
ing plays without décor as a means of 
testing their real value. 

“The aim of the English Stage Society,” 
explained Mr. Dexter, “is to get a play 
performed as cheaply as possible so that its 
genuine value can be assessed. Only in 


performance does a play really come to life. 
In script form it is no more like the real 
thing than the printed score of an opera. 
When a play is chosen for production by 
the English Stage Society, it is rehearsed 
almost to dress rehearsal level and played 
before a Sunday night audience without any 


embellishment in the way of staging. Only 
absolute necessities in the way of scenery 
and properties are used. 

“ By thus keeping down the cost of pro- 
duction to the barest minimum, it will be 
possible to try-out eight plays a year, eight 
plays which might otherwise never see the 
light of day, because as full-dress produc- 
tions they would cost too much for a single 
Sunday night performance. 

“This stark method of production throws 
the pday into bold relief and presents 
something of a challenge to the author. It 
poses a leading question. How much can 
one take away in the matter of costume, 
décor and lighting without damaging the 
play itself? It puts the script to a very 
severe test, but if it survives it obviously 
must be a good play and perhaps get a full 
scale production at a later date. 

“ There is an exciting, experimental studio 
atmosphere about these productions, for 


John Dexter 


the author, the actor, the director and the 
audience. Many authors who feel they have 
a flair for writing plays never get a chance 
to see their work on the stage. Rejected 
scripts come back, time and time again, 
without having gone any further than the 
reader's desk. How can the author be 
convinced that he is not wasting his time? 

“Our scheme will give him the chance 
of hearing his lines spoken by actors. At 
last he will know how they sound when 
spoken and he will be able to alter words 
or sentence constructions that fail to slip 
easily off the tongue. By attending 
rehearsals, to which he will be welcome, he 
will appreciate the actor’s difficulties, he will 
see how the director tackles a play and how 
groups of actors strike the eye in various 
scenes. Any author worthy of encourage- 
ment will benefit by watching his play put 
to this severe but constructive test and will 
write a better one next time. 

“Actors will benefit, too. They will 
have little or no assistance from décor, 
costume or lighting, so it will be up to 
them to bring the play to life and create 
any atmosphere it may require out of a 
combination of the spoken word and stage 
movement. The director will have the 
advantage of working on a brand new play. 
He will not be confused by hearing from 
other people how it was done in the West 


(Continued on page 48) 





A view of the auditorium of the Sheffield Playhouse, which was reconstructed in 1953-54. 


Repertory in Transition 
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N the south of Yorkshire’s industrial belt 

is Sheffield. In the south of Lancashire 
is the thriving port of Liverpool from where 
the great liners plough their way to the new 
world. A great industrial centre and a gate- 
way to the future. What have these two 
towns in common? They each have a 
repertory theatre—not an antique memory 
of the past but an influence for good that is 
playing its part in the present. 

The man of commerce associates Liver- 
pool with its docks and shipping connect- 
tions; the man of sport with its proximity 
to Aintree. But this northern city, founded 
by King John as a port in 1207, has the 
oldest existing repertory theatre in the 
country. It opened on 11ith November 
1911. Even now, apart from the regular 
attendance at the theatre and many hundreds 
of permanent bookings, there is a large 
social following, a doubly important con- 
sideration in hard times when some reps 
lose faith because the faithful fail to follow. 

This theatre’s long history is a success 
story. It is the last of a trilogy of early 
repertories. The others, at Manchester and 
Glasgow, foundered long ago, although it 
is a happy thought that both cities again 
have companies. The Liverpool Playhouse 
ownership is now in the hands of more than 
a thousand shareholders, and could be an 
example for other companies to emulate. 

The company’s policy is uncompromis- 
ingly clear cut. “To achieve as high a 
standard as possible—to encourage team 
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by Laurence Evans 


Pride of the North 


work in the in the 
producers.” 

This may sound simple and obvious, but 
many other reps could do well to reflect 
seriously whether their policies are 
sufficiently directed towards the achievement 
of a higher standard. In days of intense 
competition no one can afford to follow the 
wrong policy. The shoddy approach, even 
the over-cautious, will let the company 
down in the long run. All praise to Liver- 
pool, then, for their single-mindedness. 

A further part of the company’s policy 
is to produce in its programme plays that 
cannot be seen in the commercial theatre. 
Each production is for three weeks— a sure 
test for any rep—and has_ enthusiastic 
support. 

Sheffield, the second of our industrial 
twins, also has an interesting story to tell. 
Founded in 1921 by Herbert M. Prentice, 
the company began in an educational settle- 
ment. Then, dividing from the settlement, 
they produced plays, as a separate entity, in 
a schoolroom. During this basic pioneering 
period, Donald Wolfit was a member of the 
company. 

In 1927-28, 


players—imagination 


the Temperance Hall was 
purchased and converted into a theatre. 
And in 1953, the building was almost 
entirely reconstructed with a new auditorium, 
circle, foyer, booking and entrance halls 
and bar. The stage, also renovated, was 
equipped with a full height grid. 

The present seating capacity is 550 and 





A scene from “The Iron Harp” by Joseph O’Conor (the Bristol Old Vic production of this play is reviewed on 


page 8). 


In the picture, L to R are, Kenneth Dight, Armine Sandford, John Carson and Leonard Fenton in 


the Sheffield production. 


the company plays on average, to an 80 per 
cent audience. Permanent bookings 
average 75 per cent. It is, state the manage- 
ment, a lively intelligent audience, interested 
in both modern and classical work. 

This is a non-profit distributing company 
with a board of directors, comprising 
prominent Sheffield townspeople, and an 
executive. Many members of both, includ- 
ing T. Alec Seed, vice-chairman and 
chairman of the executive, R. M. F. Gill, 
honorary treasurer, and Dr. Z. M. Glass, 
secretary and chairman of the Play Selection 
Committee, have been associated with the 
theatre for upwards of 20 years. 

So, continuity of policy has lasted for 
two decades. The business manager, W. H. 
Butler, has also been with the company 
from their early days. 

The regular run of plays is fortnightly, 
sometimes extended to three weeks and even 
four on special occasions. A committee of 
theatrically experienced members of the 
Board and the producer select the plays to 
be performed. 

When I asked the present producer, 
Geoffrey Ost, about his play policy, he 
replied: “At first the tendency was to 
present plays coming under the term 
‘highbrow’ but over the years the scope 
has been widened to include everything 
from Shakespeare and the Classics to 
modern drama. Emphasis is more on the 
contemporary play, while new worthwhile 


Pauline Yates in the title réle of Elmer Rice’s “Dream 
Girl” as presented by the Liverpool Repertory 
Company. 


work and new 
sought.” 

The continuity in the control of the 
theatre is reflected in the policy towards the 
actors. The best work is most likely to 
come from a company who are used to 
working together, so efforts are made to 
keep the group unchanged for as long as 
is reasonable. Actors frequently remain 


playwrights are constantly 


with the company for two years, and some 


of them much longer. 

Mr. Ost also has a good word for TV. 
“Although one has heard of repertory 
theatres suffering from the advent of TV, 
one cannot honestly say that we have felt 
any such thing in Sheffield,” he states. “We 
think, on the contrary, that TV has tended 
to make the man-in-the-street more drama- 
minded than ever before, which cannot fail 


(Continued overleaf) 





Repertory in Transition (Contd.) 


to benefit the live theatre in the long run.” 
Mr. Ost also comments that: “ Owing to 
the present dearth of ‘try-out’ theatres in 
and around London, one detects a tendency 
to release new plays to repertories which 
can give them sound production. This has 
tended to bring repertory into more 
prominence in the theatre in general.” 

For the future, Mr. Ost considers two 
factors to be essential to all repertories 
sound business management and the best 
possible presentation of plays. The two are 
complementary. Given both, repertory 
companies’ will strengthen _ themselves 
without outside assistance, he believes. 
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Above: A scene from “The House of Benedicite’’, a 
new play by Gwen Larwood, presented by the Liver- 
pool Reportory Company with L to R: Ann Davies, 
Gwen Williams, Robert James, Anthony Service, Moray 
Watson, Charles Carson, William Roderick, Andrew 
Sachs and Margaret Diamond in a_ production by 
Willard Stoker. Left: Brian Bedford (Hamlet) and 
William Roderick (Claudius) in ‘‘Hamlet’’, also at 
Liverpool. (Pictures by Withers, Liverpool) 


The Sheffield company are certainly a 
dynamic body, and shrewd enough not to 
an opportunity. In 1948 they took 
part in Festival of English Repertory at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford - upon - Avon, presenting The 
Marquise by Noél Coward. During the 


miss 


same year, The Bréntes was produced at the 


St. James’s Theatre, London, in the British 
Repertory Festival. Three years later the 
company took part in the Bath Assembly, 
presenting The Rivals. Yet they only 
returned to Sheffield in 1946 after years of 
wartime evacuation to Southport. 

Now, I understand, the Sheffield Play- 
house with its fine auditorium, is the first 
stage of a master plan which it is the aim 
to complete as soon as local conditions 
permit. The reconstruction so far has been 
made possible largely through the generosity 
of Sir Stuart and Lady Goodwin and the 
Town Trust, but a large proportion of the 
cost was met from the resources of the 
company. 

Both Yorkists and Lancastrians can be 
proud of these two leading repertories at 
Sheffield and Liverpool. The distance 
between is not great. Perhaps exchange 
trips of audiences might be arranged 
occasionally? Closer liaison between reps 
at audience level might be the answer to 
many problems, and certainly many of the 
adherents of the white and red rose would 
welcome such an arrangement. For they 
are proving that industrial areas need and 
want theatres. aa 





Australian 
Author 


by Eric Johns 


Ray Lawler—a portrait of 
the Australian author of 
** Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll”, which is an _ out- 
standing success of the 
season at the New Theatre. 
Mr. Lawler also appears ir 
the leading réle of Barney. 


AY LAWLER, author of Summer of 

the Seventeenth Doll, the first Australian 
play to be acclaimed outside its own 
country, always wanted to write about 
Australia, but eighteen years ago, when he 
first tried his luck as a dramatist, no one in 
Australia would look at a play unless it 
had an American or a European locale. 

The Australian theatre had not taken root 
in those days. Famous foreign stars would 
go out from London and New York to 
appear in the leading cities at the head of 
an Australian cast, but managers would 
not consider plays which attempted to be 
anything but an imitation of Broadway and 
Shaftesbury Avenue successes. 

Frank Thring, now appearing with the 
Oliviers in Titus Andronicus at the Stoll, 
was in Mr. Lawler’s first play, Hal's Belles. 
The firm of J. C. Williamson took an option 
on it, but let it lapse after five years and, 
as playwrights had to rely upon amateurs 
performing their work at that time, Mr. 
Lawler became discouraged and went into 
variety, as stooge to a crazy comedian who 
cracked bottles across his head and de- 
bagged him during the act. This 
experience, gained about eight years ago, 
taught the young actor-author a good deal 
about audience reaction, but as there was 
no hope of writing plays for money, he 
wrote them for his own pleasure. 


IRST of all, he tackled a serious play 
about the first generation of Australian 
settlers, called Cradle of Thunder. It was 
performed at an Arts’ Festival and 
encouraged him to continue with his 


writing. When he sat down to write his 
next play he became Australia’s Angry 
Young Man. It was so over-emotional in 
its criticism of the human race and he over- 
wrote to such an extent that he never 
pressed to have the play performed, even 
by amateurs. It never had a title, but in 
his own mind he called it The Resignation. 
It probably served its purpose in purging 
his mind in readiness for starting on 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. 

He did not really set out to write a play 
expressly about Queensland sugar cane 
cutters, but about seasonal workers who 
have a lay-off season in which they find 
happiness. As the play was taking shape 
he remembered a_ couple of cane 
cutters he had known in his music hall days 
and decided to choose that type of casual 
worker for the two leading characters in 
his play. And so he invented the story of 
two labourers who spend “five months of 
heaven” in company of two Melbourne 
barmaids with whom they set up house until 
the time comes to go back to work for the 
new season. Tragedy creeps in when the 
men realise they are failures and has-beens 
and lay-off seasons are not “for keeps.” 
They reach a point when they know they 
have gone as far as they can go, a situation 
which Mr. Lawler treats with a rare touch 
of pathos and sensitivity. 


HEN Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 

was written, he sent the script along to 

the Playwrights’ Advisory Board and it 

shared first prize in one of their annual 

competitions. By this time the Elizabethan 
(Continued on page 48) 
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HE Moscow Vachtangov Theatre, the 

leading stage company of the Soviet 
Union, recently completed a two weeks’ 
season in East Berlin, on exchange with 
Helene Weigel’s Berliner Ensemble. This 
company last visited Germany in 1923, with 
great success, and people were eager to see 
how the great tradition of Stanislavsky and 
his pupil Vachtangov had developed since 
then. We were hoping for that earnestness, 
discipline, and passionate devotion to artistic 
truth which had characterised the grand era 
of Russian theatre in the ‘tens and ’twenties. 
Perhaps most of all we were looking forward 
to the legendary mimic gift of Russian 
actors which can make ignorance of the 
language no bar to an understanding of the 
play. 

The choice of plays was the first shock. 
Six pieces in all were performed, of which 
four were Russian; but, apart from an adapta- 
tion of Gorki’s novel Foma Gordaev, not 
one of the great Russian dramatists was 
represented. No Gogol, no Tolstoy, no 


Above: The final scene of de Filippo’s ‘Philomena 
Marturano”’, which was given by the Moscow Vach- 
tangov Theatre Company during their two weeks in 
East Berlin. Centre are the Company’s two leading 
players, R. N. Simonov, also the Director of the 
theatre, and Z. L. Manssurova. Below left: J. P. 
Lijubimov as Benedick and L. W. Zelicovscaia as 
Beatrice in “Much Ado About Nothing’. 


Russian Theatre 1957 


by W. A. Glen-Doepel 


AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE VISIT OF A 

FAMOUS RUSSIAN COMPANY TO EAST BERLIN 

GIVING IMPRESSIONS OF THE CURRENT STATE 
OF THE DRAMA IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Ostrovsky, no Tchekov., 

There was first a dusty melodrama, The 
Goldmine Owners, by Mamin Sibiriak, about 
cut-throat competition in the bad old days 
among speculators on the Ural mines. 
Then there were two Soviet plays. The 
Town in the Dawn by Alexei Arbusov, “a 
romantic chronicle,” turned out to be an 
uninspired account of the difficulties of 
building a new town on the shores of the 
Amur river, the main motives of the action 
being the shortage of supplies and 
unpatriotic attempts at flight, induced by the 
conditions in the work camp. Nicholai 
Pagodin’s The Man with the Gun, a well- 
known work of Soviet literature which was 
awarded the Stalin prize and has been in 
the repertoire of the Vachtangov Theatre 
for the past twenty years, consisted of a 
series of loosely connected scenes dealing 
with the October Revolution, in which we 
see the soldier Schadrin, who, returning 
from the front, is told by Lenin not to 


throw away his gun as he will be needing 
(Continued on page 44) 





Above: A view 
of the new 
theatre which 
was opened 

on 18th May. In 
the background 
is Cologne 
Cathedral. 


Right: The 
auditorium 
showing the 
unusual boxes. 
(Pictures by 
Dr. Wolfgang 
Salchow) 


Extreme right: 
An impressive 
study of the 
theatre at night. 
(Picture by 
Caspar Kopps) 


The Amazing New Cologne Theatre 


By ALFRED H. UNGER 


HEN on the Continent, I always 

maintain in my _ broadcasts and 
lectures how much superior the English 
Stage is to its Continental rivals, and that 
the lack of a National Theatre in no way 
indicates a lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of English theatregoers. But I wonder how 
much longer I can keep up my self-assured 
attitude as far as the Theatre in Western 
Germany (and Berlin) is concerned, in the 
face of not only amazingly good produc- 
tions of ever deepening quality, but also as 
regards the pace in which State and 
Municipal theatres are being re-built. 
Since the day we in London shifted the 
foundation stone of what we hope will one 
day become the National Theatre, not less 


than 50 (fifty!) magnificent theatre buildings 
have been erected in the German Bundes- 
republik and Berlin . . . the latest of which, 
the Cologne Theatre, was ceremoniously 
opened on 18th May. 

It was a most solemn affair with an 
opening speech by the Lord Mayor of 
Cologne, Dr. Theo Burauen; followed by 
a speech by Bundeskanzler Dr. Adenauer; 
followed by the creator of this unusual 
building, the architect Dr. Wilhelm Riphahn; 
followed by the symbolic ceremony of 
handing over the keys of the theatre by the 
Lord Mayor (the political authority) to the 
head of the theatre, Generalintendant 
Herbert Maisch (the cultural authority); 
. . . followed by a speech by Professor Dr. 





The Amazing New Cologne 
Theatre (Contd.) 


Carl Ebert of Glyndebourne fame . . . with 
Beethoven, Handel and Hindemith to 
heighten our festive ‘“ Stimmung.” 

With the Corps Diplomatiques, the 
Ministers of the Republic and distinguished 
guests from all over the country in the stalls, 
the opening of the theatre was given the 
importance of a major event. And perhaps 
not without good reason. Cologne, this 
cosmopolitan city, has, of all German cities, 
suffered the severest bomb destruction and, 
judging by its political record, has least 
deserved it. Its theatres, pride of the 
citizens, lay all in ruins. For the last ten 
years all that Intendant Herbert Maisch had 
at his disposal in the way of theatrical 
auditoriums, was the large lecture hall of 
the University and the hall of a Museum, 
both of which had escaped the bombing. 
And how brillant most of his productions 
were on these hurriedly arranged pseudo- 
stages, with many an English play among 
them. He fully deserves to be the master 
of this admirable new theatre after so long 
a trial and Cologne theatregoers are 
now eager to see his talent for mammoth 
productions employed on this huge stage. 

It is, indeed, a colossal stage in this 


astonishing building, occupying more than 


three times the space of the auditorium 
(about 2,000 square yards), with three 
movable stages, to be rolled on and off the 
ordinary, fourth stage, with two revolving 
stages and another full-sized stage eight 
yards underneath, to be lifted automatically 
by pushing a button. The possibilities for 
a metteur en scéne with imagination are 
quite fantastic. 

Though the theatre is designed pre- 
dominantly for works of a musical character 
(opera, operetta, ballet), it will also present 
productions of straight plays requiring the 
apparatus of a bigger stage. 

To give a detailed description of the 
many architectural innovations (the boxes, 
by the way, were undoubtedly inspired by 
our Festival Hall) would, unfortunately, 
transcend the space-limit of this article, but 
I think it opportune to mention that the 
theatre was built at a cost of £1,250,000 
(15m DMark) out of the pockets of rate- 
payers (as are all theatres in Germany). 
Enormous sums from public funds are spent 
year by year to support these theatres and 
to free the mind of those in charge of 
artistic affairs from box office considerations 

. which reminds one sadly of the recent 
Sadler's Wells announcement. . . 


By the way, one of the first foreign 
companies to display their art on this stage 
was our Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet (now 
the Royal Ballet second company), with 
several performances in June (as part of the 
Ballet Festival in Cologne) which were 
enthusiastically acclaimed. * 


Russian Theatre, 1957 (Contd) 

it. Schadrin’s objections to the use of 
violence are overruled, and the play ends 
with a rousing speech by Lenin exalting the 
fruits of the Revolution, 

The fifth play was Eduardo de Filippo’s 
Philomena Marturano, a weak, mawkish 
piece about a woman, for years the lover of 
a rich business man who finally wants to 
marry him so that he will become father to 
her three sons, of whose existence he had 
been unaware and only one of which is his 
own. R. N. Simonov, the director of the 
troupe played the business man, but his 
easy acting style in a not very demanding 
role was more than cancelled out by the 
amazing carelessness of his production. 
Philomena was played by Z. L. Manssurova, 
the strongest actress of the company. But 
her fanatic nervous intensity would have 
been more suited to a Medea or, shall we 
say, an activist marching with a red flag 
at the head of a column of revolutionaries. 

The last production was Much Ado About 
Nothing. In the minds of those who 
remembered the famous Othello _ of 
Stanislavsky this raised the greatest hopes. 
And it must be admitted that here a spark 
or two of the old fire was still to be seen, 
particularly in the Dogberry scenes, which 
were played with that rough-and-tumble 
romping comedy the Russians have always 
excelled in. A chubby Beatrice and a 
rakish-looking Benedick went through their 
badinage without much charm, and the set 
and costumes, both quite un-Italian, were 
garish and old-fashioned. The dances, of 
course, were Russian. The production was 
first staged in 1936. Perhaps that is why 
it all seemed so tired. 

The East Berlin audiences applauded the 
visiting company with fervour. Was it 
being polite, or are standards starting to 
slacken there too? East Germany likewise 
cultivates a state-controlled “ social ” theatre 
which has consciously cut itself off from 
Western developments. The Moscow 
Vachtangov Theatre is a depressing example 
of what can happen to art under such a 
system. Once one of the leading theatres 
of Europe, it is today lethargic, stultified, 
vieux jeu. One left the theatre feeling very 
sad. * 





“The 
Lovebirds” 


at the Adelphi 


The opening scene in the 
living-room behind Victor 
Sellars’ antique shop in The 
Lanes, Brighton. The Sellars 
are awaiting the return of 
their eldest daughter Julie, 
and her husband from their 
honeymoon, and _ Auntie 
Dollie (Dorothy Blythe 
right) has come to bring her 
wedding present, .a lovebird. 
Also in the picture are Fay 
Sellars, Julie’s younger sister 
(Jean Aubrey) and her boy 
friend Ben Green (James 
Sharkey). 


Julie (Dora Bryan) 
and her husband 
Bertie Skidmore 
(Ronald Sh ner) try 
to make the budge- 
rigar talk. Julie's 
father is an antique 
dealer and Bertie, 
who is in the same 
line, has done 
some business with 
him in the past. 
Bertie is Julie's 
second husband 
the first having 
died and Bertie 
himself was a 
widower. 
(Pictures by 
Philip Gotlop) 


CENES from the late Basil Thomas’s comedy “ The Lovebirds ” which 
opened at the Adelphi Theatre on 20th April. Presented by Emile 
Littler, by arrangement with Jack Hylton, the play is produced by 
Wallace Douglas with scenery designed by Paul Mayo. The play brings 
back to the West End Dora Bryan and Ronald Shiner. Miss Bryan was 
last seen in “ The Water Gipsies ” at the Winter Garden in August 1955, 
in which she scored a great personal triumph. Mr. Shiner’s last play was 
“My Three Angels” at the Lyric in 1955. 
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Trouble brews _ be- 
tween Bertie and Ben 
owing to the mis- 
chievous intervention 
of the bird, who has 
misrepresented a con- 
versation he _ over- 
heard. (Right: John 
Scott as Victor 
Sellars, Julie’s father 
and Billie Hill as 
Helen’ Sellars, her 
mother.) 


The Sellars’ parents, 
convinced that Bertie 
is somehow mixed up 
with the bird episode, 
call in Dr. Vincent 
(Julian D’Albie). 


The budgerigar proves 
to be a unique bird and 
when it begins talking 
reveals that it knows all 
the family very well. 
Fay and Ben, who had 
not believed Bertie’s 
description of their 
feathered friend, are 
astonished by what they 
also hear later on. 








oan ere eee S 


Right: Professor Gaston Cheval (Tom Macaulay) 
s called in as an expert and offers to buy this 


nique bird at a fabulous price. But unfortunately 

the exorcisim has been successful and has now to 

e undone. This Bertie and Julie achieve: the 

Professor takes the bird, but their troubles prove 
to be by no means over! 


Above: Mrs. Mortimer (Bettina Dickson), Bertie’s 
ex-girl friend comes to tell Julie that she fears 
her husband has killed Bertie in a fight. But 
Bertie turns up again and later, having unsuccess- 
fully tried to get rid of the bird, he and Julie 
decide to exorcise the spirit of Julie’s late husband 
which they have discovered has taken possession 
of the budgerigar (/eft). 








Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


End, at the Liverpool Repertory or at the 
Berlin Drama Festival. It will be a new 
artistic experience for everyone and he will 
have the joy of bringing it to life for the 
first time, 

“New actors, actors who may _ have 
impressed the management at auditions, 
are being tried out in these Sunday produc- 
tions. Few artists are at their best at an 
audition, but an appearance in a play 
even in a production without décor—should 
provide a better opportunity for bringing 
hidden talent to light. 

“The serious, genuine theatre-lovers who 
patronise the English Stage Company’s 
regular productions at the Royal Court, 
seem to be going along automatically to 
the Sunday night experiments. They are 


prepared to participate in them by accepting 
the convention of performing plays in this 
way and they gain tremendous satisfaction 
work getting a 
* 


from watching promising 
fair public showing.” 


Australian Author (Contd. 


Theatre Trust had been formed in Australia 
and they were looking for plays which gave 
some indication that Australia had writers 
of her own, capable of dealing with 
essentially Australian themes. They tried- 
out the play in both Melbourne and Sydney. 
where it made money, and then it toured 
the length and breadth of Australia and 
made still more money. 

When Laurence Olivier was in Australia 
with the Old Vic Company he_ was 
questioned about the founding of an 
Australian National Theatre and replied 
that it would be necessary to find play- 
wrights before a theatre could be established. 
Subsequently Hugh Hunt, feeling Mr. 
Lawler was something of a find, as far as 
playwrights were concerned, brought the 
script of Summer of the Seventeenth Doll to 
this country and showed it to Sir Laurence 
who was most impressed by the play and 
offered to present it in London. 

Sir Laurence insisted that the Australian 
company should be brought to London to 
perform it because the play could not be 
rightly cast in this country, where resident 
Australian actors have been at pains to be- 
come as un-Australian as possible in order to 
play European and American parts. Having 
been compelled to submerge their back- 
ground, they would appear at a disadvantage 
in this play about the simpler type of 
Australian—people content to be themselves. 
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with no wish to acquire the of 


cosmopolitan sophistication. 


gloss 


| was a terrific gamble and when Mr. 

Lawler came over with his fellow artists 
to try-out the play in Nottingham, before 
it opened in the West End at the New 
Theatre, he was a very anxious man. He 
feared the humour might be unintelligible 
to British audiences, but to his astonishment 
and delight, scarcely a laugh was missed. 
Even if people did not get the actual 
meaning of an Australian slang word, they 
sensed it through the context. This 
immediate reaction to the play surprised 
Mr. Lawler and made him aware of just 
how close we in this country are related to 
Australia. Most of the humour in his play 
is comedy dependent upon character and it 
amuses us because we readily understand 
the people in his story. When one considers 
that until a few years ago the population 
of Australia was 974 per cent British, it is 
not really surprising that we have a deep 
understanding of our cousins from Down 
Under. 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll will play 
an epoch-making part in the history and 
development of the Australian theatre. It 
has proved in no uncertain manner that a 
writer can earn a good living as a play- 
wright, writing about his own country. 
Previously, writers out there turned to 
novels, short stories and radio scripts, but 
now they can try their luck in the theatre, 
which formerly had no use for Australian 
themes. Audiences out there, like Irish 
playgoers in the early days of the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, are eager to see them- 
selves presented on the stage and insist upon 
being seen in a true light. 


R LAWLER is already at work on 

another play and thanks to the 
magnificent pioneering work he has done in 
bringing Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
all the way across the world for our pleasure, 
the next Australian dramatist to stage a 
play in London will be sure of a very warm 
welcome. To succeed, his play will have 
to be a good one, because Mr. Lawler has 
set a very high standard with his story of 
the cane cutters and the barmaids—lovable 
folk who will be our friends for a long 
time to come. * 


NOTE: 

A full illustrated supplement of Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll appeared in the June issue of THEATRE 
WorLD, together with a review of the play 








New Shews 
Reviewed (Contd.) 


Kurfurstendamm 
Drama Company 


A scene from “‘Leonce and 
Lena” by Georg Buchner, 
which with ‘*Wozzeck"’, 
also by Buchner, formed 
the opening programme of 
the Kurfurstendamm Drama 
Company’s season at Sad- 
ler’s Wells. The company, 
playing for one week only, 
were presented by the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Trust Ltd., in 
association with Alfred 
Deval. In the picture are 
seen Bruno Dallansky as 
Valerio and Maximilian 
Schell as Prince Leonce. 
The delightful décor was by 
Caspar Neher and both 
plays were produced by 
Oscar Fritz Schuh, who is 
also a director of the com- 
pany, which was making its 
first appeararce in England. 


German and Polish Theatres 


HE month of June witnessed a curious 

combination of theatrical forces in 
London. At the Sadler's Wells Theatre the 
Berlin company from the Theater am 
Kurfiirstendamm held the stage for one 
week with five plays from their current 
repertoire. At the Scala Theatre the 
Warsaw company from the Teatr Polski 
(the name of the National Theatre of 
Warsaw) gave a fortnight’s season con- 
sisting of a repertoire of two of their more 
famous productions. I should like to think 
that the presence of these two theatres in 
London at one and the same time—while 
Olivier’s Stratford Company was perform- 
ing Titus Andronicus in Central Europe— 
has a symbolical significance and a lesson 
for our theatre. Certainly the foreign 
visitors received a great welcome from 
London theatregoers, and could easily have 
extended their stay. The German plays had 
a thread of morbidity in common (though 
two of these, Leonce and Lena by Georg 
Biichner, and The Broken Jug by Heinrich 
von Kleist, are comedies), but a glance at 
the theatre’s list of productions showed that 
the tastes of their director and principal 
producer, Oscar Fritz Schuh, are catholic. 
Another factor all five productions had in 
common were the designs, by Caspar Neher, 
familiar to us from the recent visit of the 
Berliner Ensemble and the operatic version 
of Wozzeck at Covent Garden. Neher’s 
stylised décor for Leonce and Lena, with 
self-pivoting screens, that call to mind 
Gordon Craig and the Japanese stage, and 
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with projected slides of commedia dell'arte 
prints on a transparent front-gauze, sticks 
in the memory, like the poignant perform- 
ance of Bruno Dallansky as the haunted 
Wozzeck, or the comic decorativeness of 
Hanne Hiob in Kleist’s unfamiliar classic. 
Lessing’s Philotas, a tragedy of useless self- 
sacrifice, is a collector’s piece rather than 
the profound theatrical experience that was 
Strindberg’s The Dream Play, one of the 
first surrealist dramas and precursor of 
Kafka’s autobiographical essays in self- 
torture. By contrast the offerings of the 
Poles were child’s play: Aleksander Fredro’s 
comedy of manners of 1820, Husband and 
Wife, played with Moliéresque finesse, and 
directed expertly by Bohdan Korzeniewski; 
and The House of Women by Zofia 
Nalkowska, a study (of the thirties) of 
family frustration, skilfully enacted by an 
all-female cast from Poland's leading 
theatre. 
OSSIA TRILLING. 


Postscript from Paris 
NDER the auspices of the Theatre of the 


Nations the first World Congress of 
theatre technicians concluded its sessions be- 
tween 24th and 29th May last by deciding 
to create an International Association of 
Theatre Technicians. The first Executive 
Committee, representing delegates from 16 
countries and eight branches of theatre tech- 
nique, has two Presidents: the eminent 
British technical expert, Richard Southern; 
and Jean Mourier, of France. Russia and 
India sent observers to the Congress. 





Repertory 


Angela 
Browne 


the young actress 
who has joined 
the York 
Citizens’ Theatre 
Trust Company 
for their 
summer season 
at the 
Scarborough 
Opera House. 


NGELA BROWNE, pictured here, is 

one among a talented number of 
young artists appearing with the York 
Citizens’ Theatre Trust Company who have 
opened at the Scarborough Opera House 
for their summer season. Miss Browne, 
who was previously with the Penguin 
Players at Bexhill, hopes to make a career in 
films. She is 20. Also new to the company 
is 20-year-old Felicity Lumley, whose home 
is at Scarborough. 

Three plays will be in repertoire during 
the season. They are Tell-tale Murder, 
Relations Are Best Apart and As Long As 
They're Happy. 

* * ~ 

The Marlowe Theatre Company, of 
Canterbury, are blooming in the Garden of 
England. Since the Marlowe Players took 
up residence in August 1956, a list of 
impressive productions has grown to in- 
clude The Skin of our Teeth (Thornton 
Wilder); Arms and the Man (G. B. Shaw); 
The Glass Menagerie (Tennessee Williams); 
Romanoff and Juliet (Peter Ustinov); 
Waiting for Godot (Samuel Beckett), and 
An Inspector Calls (J. B. Priestley). There 
are many other worthwhile contributions in 
the list besides. Now Clifford Williams, 
director of productions, has written The 
Secret Kingdom with music by John 
Ringham, a member of the company. The 
play tells of a young boy and girl who, in 
1912, discover a secret land where they 
meet fictitious characters ranging from the 
Dutch Uncle to Puffing Billy, and from 
Caliban to Lancelot. The secret kingdom 
is threatened by Malapiega, a brewer of 


Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


dreams, but is saved by the efforts of the 
children and a 13th century Scot—Jamie 
Telfer. The play is described as for the 
young (and the older). 

Clifford Williams wrote a dramatic 
adaptation of James Joyce’s Portrait of an 
Artist as a Young Man in conjunction with 
Donald Jonson, which the BBC Third 
Programme recently broadcast three times 
under the title of Stephan Dedalus. He 
has had plays on BBC, TV and at the 1954 
and 1955 Edinburgh Festivals. 

The Marlowe Players present weekly 
repertory on a fortnightly production basis. 
The Theatre is entirely financed by the City 
Council. 

* » * 

Douglas Seale, Birmingham’s director of 
productions, is having a busy season. After 
producing John Hall’s new play The Lizard 
on the Rock, on 9th July, he will direct a 
modern-dress production of The Tempest 
for the University of British Columbia at 
Vancouver, which will be presented in early 
August. His productions this year include 
Shakespeare’s Henry V at Birmingham, 
King John at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
Richard III at the Old Vic. 

The Beaux’ Stratagem, George Farquhar’s 
comedy, is Birmingham’s current production 
which started on 11th June for a four-weeks 
run. The production is by Bernard Hepton 
with designs by Paul Shelving. 

” * * 

After a five-months closure, the newly 
formed Morecambe Royalty Players, under 
the general management of Alexander Gray, 
have begun a new season of repertory with 
a production of The Reluctant Debutante. 

* > * 

The Midland Theatre Company, last of 
the Arts Council’s  directly-managed 
resident companies, is to close. For eleven 
years the company has been based on 
Coventry, presenting seasons in many Mid- 
land towns. With a new civic playhouse 
being built in Coventry, it is felt that the 
Midland Company’s task of maintaining a 
live theatre is over. 


Apology 


We regret that owing to misinformation the 
role of the Hon. Trent-Garby was wrongly 
stated, in a Zuleika picture caption in our June 
issue, to have been played by Robert Bishop, 
whereas the actor in question was in fact Clive 
Exton. Unhappily Robert Bishop fell ill during 
the tour of the play, when his understudy Mr. 
Exton, took over. Mr. Bishop is still in hospital 
and we wish him a speedy recovery. 





Thirty Years Ago 


Extracts 
from the 


July 

1927 
“Theatre 
World” 


EVIEWING The Garden of Eden in the 

July 1927 THEATRE Wor.p, “S.T.H.” 
had some pertinent things to say about this 
play which was adapted by Avery Hopwood 
from the play by R. Bernauer and R. Oester- 
reicher and produced by William MolHison, 
and in which he considered the talents of 
Tallulah Bankhead wasted. To quote the 
review: “ Messrs. Clayton and Waller, it 
would seem, are attempting to corner the 
vulgarity market of the theatrical world. 
Regarding Abie’s Irish Rose as a thing apart 
(which is no unkind dismissal), the three non- 
musical pieces produced in London by this 
management have gone from bad to worse 
in this respect. Whereas The Best People 
was vulgar in a jolly good-humoured way, 
The Gold Diggers reeked of that raucous 
vulgarity peculiar to so many American 
playwrights. The Garden of Eden, the third 


A scene from “The Garden 
of Eden” at the Lyric 
Theatre. The caption in the 
July 1927 ‘*Theatre World’ 
reads: ‘‘Toni (Tallulah Bank- 
head) chooses an odd way 
of showing that even a 
cabaret girl has her pride— 
she strips off her wedding 
dress in front of the aston- 
ished guests of honour.”’ 
It is interesting to note that 
Miss Bankhead _ recently 
arrived in London, thirty 
years later, to appear in 
cabaret at the Cafe de Paris. 


Clayton and Waller offering at the Lyric 
Theatre, is a masterpiece of dull stupidity, 
heavily vulgar as only the German mind can 
conceive . . . So tedious is Avery Hopwood’s 
adaptation that one shudders to imagine the 
bottomless pit of boredom that the original 
must be...” 


In his regular article S. P. B. Mais, referr- 
ing to an article by St. John Ervine in the 
Observer called “Strong Drink and the 
Dramatist”, comments: “Mr. Ervine con- 
fesses to eating and drinking before going 
to the theatre. Audiences obviously are less 
lucky. They have to use the theatre as their 
restaurant, club and inn. It is queer that one 
never sees a rush on the part of cinema 
patrons to go out and get a drink. I never 
feel the slightest desire to eat chocolates in 
the National Gallery, and I seldom ask for 
the bar in the public library . . . In my ideal 
theatre there will be no bar, no chocolates, 
no programmes and no programme girls to 
talk in harsh undertones by the exit the whole 
night through. The dramatis personae, sets, 
period, and all the rest of it, would be flashed 
upon the screen for a minute before the rise 
of each curtain. No one would be allowed to 
come in or go out from the moment the act 
began to the time it ended. Intervals would 
be of five minutes, the plays of not less than 
2} hours in duration, the curtain to ring up 
at 8 o'clock, everyone to be away by 11.” 





We Recommend these 
Restaurants 


LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Strcet. Props. Bruno & Gino 





‘GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table d'H6te and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, Londen, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 





Guildhall School Performance 


ING RICHARD III was staged at the 

Guildhall School on Sth, 6th, 7th and 
8th June. There are two main methods of 
treating Richard, both difficult. If his share 
of humanity is to be retained, extraordinary 
psychological insight is needed in his 
presentation. To present him as a monster 
requires exceptional physical skill and power. 
The second method was chosen at the 
Guildhall and a rather small scale monster 
emerged, slim and_ slinky, his rages 
hysterical rather than apocalyptic. Mr. 
Stanley Segal’s clipped utterance modernised 
Richard and scaled him down. However, 
he dominated the proceedings. The support- 
ing company used the method of plain, 
blunt emphasis in speech. The hired 
costumes were woefully inadequate. 

H.G.M. 


Webber-Douglas School Production 


OR their Summer production, the senior 

students presented a freshly-unearthed 

melodrama of Edwardian days, From Shop- 

girl to Duchess by Charles Darrell. What a 

find! One would be glad to see it again. 

It had most of the ingredients of the pre- 
(Continued on page 56) 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





SMALL!I INTIMATED RELAXING! 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








GREAT WALL RESTAURANT 
AUTHENTIC CLASSICAL CHINESE CUISINE 
FULLY LICENSED 
Open 12.00—11 p.m. Sun. 5.30—10.30 
33 OXFORD STREET, W.1. GER 4713 
Near Tottenham Court Road Tube Station 


Visit OUR CIFT SHOP FOR ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENTS AND BROCADES Etc. 











* Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 





Little Akropolis Restaurant 
10 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


OPEN SUNDAYS - LICENSED 
Telephone: MUSeum 8198 


The cosiest restaurant with the best Creek 

















dishes in Town - Moderate prices 








THEATRE OF 
THE NATIONS, 
PARIS, 1957 


Above right: A scene from the No 
play “Tsuchi - Gumo”’, showing 
Yoshiyuki Kanze as Shite and 
Yaichi Hosho as Waki, The famous 
Japanese No Players appeared at 
the Paris Festival from 24th to 28th 
June. Right: A moment from 
O'Neill's drama “Long Day's 
Journey into Night’, co-starring 
Fredric March and Florence Eld- 
ridge, which is to make its appear- 
ance in the Festival from 2nd to 
6th July. 


The Cunning Little 


ANACEK’S Opera 
Vixen has been brought to Paris by the 
Komische Oper Berlin in a production by 


its director, Walter Felsenstein. This must 
be accounted, together with  Brecht’s 
Galileo and Peter Brook’s production of 
Titus Andronicus, one of the highlights of 
this year’s festival, The opera contains 
some of the loveliest and most tuneful 
music written during this century; and if it 
is very rarely done it is because the staging 
presents almost insuperable difficulties. 
Suffice it to say that they were triumphantly 
surmounted here. Never for a moment was 
there a danger of degeneration into 
pantomime: the stylized movements of the 
humans dressed as animals were well nigh 
perfect. Among them one remembers in 
particular some frighteningly _ realistic 
large-horned beetles and a most gorgeously 
sloppy basset hound. But of course the 
most exacting part is that of the Little 
Vixen herself, combining in its requirements 
the qualities of a leading soprano and a first 
rate athletic dancer. Irmgard Arnold's 


performance was at every moment a joy 
both to behold and to hear. The décor 
and costumes by Rudolf Heinrich and the 
excellent playing of the orchestra under 
Vaclav Neumann contributed their share to 
the evening's success. 
* * * 

To revert for a 

Andronicus. 


moment te Titus 
It is no exaggeration to say 
that the play bowled Paris clean over. Three 
happenings during the course of the ten- 
days run should be mentioned. At midnight 
after the performance on 2Ist May an 
enormous gateau was brought on the stage 
and Monsieur Julien, Director-General of 
the Theatre of the Nations, congratulated 
Sir Laurence Olivier on his 50th birthday. 
On the 24th the company gave a special 
matinée for the actors of Paris whose com- 
mitments prevented them from attending 
evening performances—a gesture which was 
much appreciated. And after the final 
performance on the 25th, Monsieur Julien 
announced that the Legion of Honour had 
been bestowed on Vivien Leigh. O.T. 





Theatre Bookshelf 


Dennis 
Gray 
Stoll 


son of the late 
Sir Oswald 
Stoll, whose 
fifth novel 
“Feed Him 
With 
Apricocks” 
was recently 
published. 


ITH four successful novels to his 

credit, Dennis Gray Stoll’s latest, Feed 
Him with Apricocks (Muller, 11s. 6d. net), is 
by way of being a most attractive, gently 
witty satire about a Broadway show girl 
who marries an English baronet. Telling 
the story herself, “ Lady Shellie Rowland ” 
has many adventures to report after her 
entrance into Kensington society; taking in 
Paris, Russia and India, and other countries 
on her travels with “Sir George,” and has 
many pertinent comments to make on the 
many odd humans she encounters. As 
“ Lady Shellie” says in her foreword ” Mine 
is no life story of the queen of the fairies 
It’s the truth about what happened to me!” 


Life stories of a different kind are Born 
to Star, The Lupino Lane Story, by James 
Dillon White (Heinemann, 25s. net) and 
No People Like Show People by Pete 
Collins (Muller, 20s. net), The former is 
almost inevitably the story of a family, for 
the Lupinos’ history in this country dates 
from 1634 when Georgius Luppino arrived 
here with his puppets. Sara Lane, Lupino 
Lane’s great-aunt, was the owner of the 
famous Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, and by 
a family arrangement Lupino Lane’s parents 
Harry Lupino and his wife Charlotte, 
changed their first son’s name to Lupino 
Lane at Sara’s request. But owing to 
Sara’s sudden death the boy never inherited 
her fortune of £200,000! Lupino Lane will 
always be remembered for Me and My Girl, 
and this is the story of a long and eventful 
career which created one of this country’s 
leading comedians. 


Pete Collins's autobiography takes the 
reader into the fantastic world of the novelty 
shows. As a showman he has travelled all 
over the world collecting such notabilities 
as the “Tallest Woman in the World”; 
“The Human Ostrich”; the man who lived 
for a whole year sealed inside a glass bottle; 
a woman claiming to have no fewer than 
ten brains; a celebrated pianist who plays 
the piano with his toes, and many others. 
It is a fabulous story, slightly gruesome in 
parts, but told with verve, and _ heavily 
illustrated with pictures of many strange 
human freaks. 

Truman Capote has written a fascinating 
book in his account of the Porgy and Bess 
Company's visit to Leningrad in 1955. The 
Muses are Heard (Heinemann, 13s. 6d. net) 
covers the eight-day period between the 
departure from Berlin of 94 Americans, 
mostly coloured, all members of the United 
States production of Porgy and Bess, and 
the Leningrad first night. Mr. Capote, 
author of The Grass Harp and other novels 
and short stories, accompanied them to 
record intimate aspects of an unusual 
cultural exchange, for this was the first 
American theatrical company ever to 
penetrate the Soviet Union. Mr. Capote’s 
commentary on all that happened is lively 
indeed though in the second section, dealing 
with the Russian scene, his approach is 
somewhat superficial, as though, being an 
American, his tongue was perforce in his 
cheek. 

Gay was the Pit, The Life and Times of 
Anne Oldfield, Actress (1683-1730) by 
Robert Gore-Browne (Reinhardt, 18s. net) 
is a piece of fascinating theatre history 
by a_ playwright, telling about the 
days following the Restoration, when 
actresses were mostly of humble background 
and completely without training for the 
stage. Anne Oldfield has been called the 
greatest all-round actress of the English 
theatre, for she excelled in tragedy and 
comedy alike, and Robert Gore-Brown’e 
biography is a most sympathetic study of a 
London barmaid who began at Drury Lane 
at a salary of 15s. a week, and earned for 
herself a lying-in-state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber and a grave in the Abbey, in spite 
of a notorious private life! For thirty years 
she was the idol of the pit and gallery and 
the darling of the boxes, and her beauty and 
charm brought her the entrée to the drawing- 
rooms of the great of her time, before cancer 
claimed her a victim. 





Theatre on Record 


Tr is 29 years since Fred Astaire sang 

George and Ira Gershwin’s songs in 
Funny Face at the Prince’s Theatre, and 
here he is, looking and sounding very little 
older, doing it all over again in the Holly- 
wood film version. You can hear him, with 
Audrey Hepburn and Kay Thompson, in 
some excerpts from the sound track on 
H.M.V. CLP1119. 

The producers seem to have done some 
odd things to the score. They have left 
only four of the original show numbers: 
* Funny Face,” “°S Wonderful,” “ Let’s Kiss 
and Make Up” and “He Loves and She 
Loves °—and have made up the weight by 
bringing in “Clap yo’ Hands” from Oh, 
Kay and “ How Long has this been going 
on?” from Rosalie, and commissioning 
three new songs from Messrs Edens and 
Gershe. I can understand that “ The Babbit 
and the Bromide” must seem a little dated, 
but why on earth did they leave out “ My 
One and Only?” 

If you should feel in the mood for having 
your spine chilled a little, let me recommend 
Lucille Fletcher’s Sorry, Wrong Number, now 
re-issued on a 45 r.p.m. extended play disc. 
(Brunswick OE 9323.) This relentless little 
thriller, brilliantly played by Agnes Moore- 
head and an unnamed supporting cast, has 
quite agonising suspense. It is a story of a 
neurotic, invalid woman, alone in a house, 
who overhears on a crossed telephone line 
a murder being planned for eleven-fifteen 
that night. She telephones the Police and 
pleads with them in vain to investigate her 
unlikely story. Slowly, the realisation 
dawns that she is the intended victim, and 
the seconds tick away... 

A Night of 100 Stars, the midnight charity 
show in aid of the Actors’ Orphanage, is 
not to be held this year, so perhaps you 
will be interested in a recording of some 
highlights of last year’s show. 

Here is your chance to hear Dame Edith 
Evans and Dame Peggy Ashcroft introducing 
such unusual variety acts as a song-and- 
dance trio consisting of Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh and John Mills, and a set of 
female impersonations by Peter Ustinov, 
Paul Scofield and Laurence Harvey. There's 
Arthur Macrae’s hilarious sketch, “ Cafe 
Society,’ with Marie Lohr and Nora 
Nicholson wonderfully funny as _ two 
matinee-choosing old ladies (“They give 
you a very nice cup of tea at the 
Haymarket”), and Peggy Mount, Dora 
Bryan, Henry Kendall, Hermione Baddeley 


by Roy Plomley 


and Joyce Carey among other eccentric 
espresso consumers; and a true variety 
flavour is added by Jack Benny and Bob 
Hope. 

Inevitably there are some dull spots as 
well. I did not really enjoy hearing Tyrone 
Power singing “Chattanooga Choo Choo,” 
even though he is supported by a chorus line 
that includes Brenda Bruce, Dulcie Gray, 
Jean Kent and Sheila Sim; and there is a 
quite pointless interview with Zsa Zsa 
Gabor. Let me also warn you that the 
quality of the recording is, to put it mildly, 
rough. It is obvious that the recording 
engineers could do no more than put a 
microphone in the footlights and hope for 
the best. Nevertheless, this record is a 
unique theatrical souvenir, and one that 
many theatregoers will want for their 
collections. It is issued by the World 
Theatre Club on R 40. * 


OR SALE. Quantity Play 
Worlds, Books, Plays, etc 
1895-1935, London, Provincial, 
extinct View London by 

Box 561. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World complete 1950 to 1956 
inclusive. Odd copies 1947/49. Excellent condi- 
Offers to: Hunter, 108 Park Road, Peterborough 


LEATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey, 

and Studio Theatre, Kensington, London, Holiday 
Drama Schools, Ist to 31st August. Seven or ten days, 
one evening school (Monday to Friday). Fee £4 4s. 
to £7 7s. Hostel accommodation available. Director: 
Professional stage staff. Practical and 


Pictorials, Theatre 
Theatre Programmes, 
Continental, many 
appointment, evenings 


uon. 


Marian Naylor. 
Stimulating courses in all branches of Dramatic Art. 
Syllabus from Registrar: Mrs. J. Sansom, 6 The Keir, 
Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 

executed ** Mowbray,”’ 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. BIS. 2545. BAR. 7665 


HEATRE WORLDS for sale, March 1947 to May 
1955. December 1947, January and March 1952 
missing Box 560 





NEW «“DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 


full information from 


31 Museum St, London WC1 


Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 














meres, 


gherces ests 


EHEARSALS _have 

National Trust production of 
Henry V at the open air theatre in the 
ground of Polesden Lacey, near Great 
Bookham, Surrey, on 19th and 20th July. 

Last year’s production at Polesden Lacey, 
the first for which the Trust was responsible, 
attracted more than 4,000 people to three 
performances of Twelfth Night. 

Mrs. Hugh Dalton presides over a 
organising committee. 
again the producer. The part of the King 
is being played by Mr. Ronald Kirkwood, 
a television art director. 

It is claimed that Polesden Lacey, on the 
North Downs, has the most attractive open 
air theatre in the country. The estate was 
once owned by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
and later by the Hon. Mrs. R. Greville, an 
Edwardian hostess. Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother spent part of her honeymoon 
there. 

This year the East Ham 
is presenting Shakespeare’s The 
of Venice for its Annual Open-Air 
production. Performances will take place 
in The Winter Garden. Central Park, East 
Ham, E.6, on 4th, Sth and 6th July at 
7.30 p.m. Tickets (adults 2s. 6d., children 
ls. 6d.) can be obtained from Wilhards, 411 
Barking Road, E.6, and the Education 
Office. Town Hall Annexe. 


the 
King 


begun for 


local 
Miss Elsie Green is 


Guild 
Merchant 


Drama 


Webber-Douglas Production (Contd. 


1914 novelette, from strawberry-mark to 
strawberry leaves. The villain and villainess 
were the only representatives of realism in a 
fine romantic world, Its plot of assumed 
identity, its piquant and unlikely situations, 
its amusingly unreal dialogue, its typed 
characters all happily engaged the fancy. 
Scene changes indicate the story. From one 
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Amateur 
Stage 


Left: 

House full boards were out for 
the Bank of England Operatic 
and Dramatic Society’s produc- 
tion of “Love from Judy’ at 
the Scala on 17th and 18th May 
last. In the picture Judy (Jeanne 
Baskcomb, centre) tells one of 
her “dream” stories to her 
fellow orphans in the prison- 
like John Grier Home. Jeanne 
Baskcomb is the wife of actor 
John Baskcomb. The orphans 
are June Twilley, Wendy 
Leaney, Louise Blackburne, 
Cynthia Greenwood, Sylvia 
Ebbutt, Elizabeth Crawford, 
Margaret Black and Susan 

Lucock. 


of H. G. Wells’s drapery hells, it proceeds 
to a clash of Class in a ducal drawing-room, 
thence to a village wedding. The climax 
takes place in a first class waiting room at 
Charing Cross Station, reserved for the 
Duke and his bride. Here the villain arrives 
with proofs that the new Duchess was not, 
so to speak, the Lady Clare. Finally, in a 
hotel garden at Marienbad, the young Duke, 
blinded in an accident, meets his cast-off 
Duchess earning an honest living selling 
flowers in national costume and_ all 
finally well. 

How much was written by the author in 
all seriousness will never be known, but it 
was played beautifully straight and Ellen 
O’Malley’s sure touch in production was 
something to enjoy gratefully. Susan Hardie 
presented the Shopgirl with simple pretti- 
ness and becoming dignity. She rose splen- 
didly to the demands of the passion in the 
waiting room. In the same scene, John 
Cavanah, as the Duke’s valet, had a moment 
of perfect projection before his exit. A high 
standard was maintained by most of the 
principals. The villain was sheer delight. 
James A. Mellor had the classic appearance, 
the dramatic presence, the brusquerie, the 
perfect timing—and he had also designed 
the five sets. Paxton Whitehead had a very 
good voice and the right presence as the 
young Duke. There was very good comic 
acting from William Treacher and Gina Shiel. 

At the close of the last performance, on 
Saturday 22nd June, Mr. W. Johnstone- 
Douglas, the retiring Principal, paid touch- 
ing tribute to Miss Ellen O’Malley, the 
School's chief producer for many years, 

H.G.M. 


IS 








Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include :— 
BLACK CHIFFON 
Moving and oe family play by 
Lesley Storm. 3 4 f., | set, 5/- 
THE THIRD’ VISITOR 
Comedy-thriller by Gerald Anstruther 
2 f.. 6 m., 2 sets, 4/- 
WATERS OF THE MOON 
Comedy a f os C. Hunter 
; set, 5/- 
MONEY. ‘BY WIRE 
Farcical comedy by Edward A. Paulton 
5 ¥., 5m. 2 oats, 
% Single copies of ALL ‘plays sent on approval * 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational suc- 
cess ROMANOFF AND JULIET are NOW on 
sale at 10s. per copy. But this play is 








NOT available for amateur production 





Send for Full Catalogue (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 





ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Qa" Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLUS news ‘of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
E2176. 1 yt, £5.7.6..2 as 
£7.18.0. 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 
London WC 2 











Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: 








EVANS PLAYS 
THE MULBERRY BUSH 
5m. 4f. 6s. Angus Wilson 
SPRINGTIME 
6 m. 5 f. 6s. Basil Thomas 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON 
5m. 4f. 6s. M. & D. Constanduros 
Full list on application to the publishers 


Montague House, Russell Square 
London, WC1 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD sie 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 

















Ir you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 

In 4 11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London, EC4 
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BOOKS THAT REALLY HELP YOU 
PRACTICAL 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
(2nd imp.) by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THEATRECRAFT—The A to Z of SHOW BUSINESS (2nd imp.) 
by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THE MAGIC OF MAKE-UP by Harald Melvill 15s. net 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE YOUNG ACTOR— 
A Guide to Production by Guy Boas 16s. 
HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 35s. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO SHAW 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 50s. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO MAUGHAM 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 42s. 
THE MUSIC IN ENGLISH DRAMA from Shakespeare to Purcell 
by J. S. Manifold 21s. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. 


STIMULATING 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean-Louis Barrault 12s. 6d. 
HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER by J. C. Purdom 30s. net 


TOPICAL 


EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 15s. net 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 15s. net 

TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY DRAMA by Frederick Lumley 30s. net 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE by Audrey Williamson 25s. net 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 7 by Frances Stephens 21s. net 


CRITICAL 


JAMES BRIDIE and his Theatre by Winifred Bannister 25s. net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. net 
OLD VIC DRAMA (3rd imp.) by Audrey Williamson 15s. net 
MELODRAMA—Plots that thrilled by M. Wilson Disher 25s. net 
THE THEME OF BEATRICE IN THE PLAYS OF CLAUDEL 

by E. Beaumont 15s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LIST FROM: ROCKLIFF, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 





